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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 


A number of my correspondents speak 
with something like irritation of the de- 
fection of workingmen from the united 
jabor party, as shown by the great reduc- 
tion in the vote in New York city this 
year as compared with the vote cast for 
me last year. In this they are unreasona- 
ble. Not merely was there a great difference 
between the campaign of last year and the 

campaign of this year with regard to the 
prospects of election, and not cnly were 
there strong special causes at work to cut 
down our vote, but the lessening of the 
labor vote is general over the country. In 
New York city the united labor party lost 
largely, but still polled a respectable vote, 
and has vet an organization strong, deter- 
mined and aggressive. In the west, how- 
ever, the union labor party has gone to 
emash. 

Further than this, as was said over and 
ever again during the campaign, the 
united labor party is not a “labor” party, 
in the ordinary meaning of the term. It 
has no more claim on the votes of the 
wage workers, organized or unorganized, 
than on those of the farmers or any other 
class of people. It presents to the voter 
clear cut principles, and aims at defi- 
nite measures. It cannot expect a 
vote of mere sentiment; nor, if at 
any time it may attract such a vote, 
can it have any security in its continu- 
ance. Itcan only expect to get the votes 

of wage workers as it gets the votes of 
farmers, or clerks, or clergymen, or store 
keepers—that is to say, as it convinces 
men of the justice of its principles and 
the good results that will follow carry- 
ing them out. 

The appreciation of these facts by the men 
who stand by the principles set forth in 


the Syracuse platform manifests itself in a 


very general demand for a change of the 
party name. The feeling seems to be that 
the name united labor is good enough in 
itself, but that while it has no special 
strength, itdoes lead to misconceptions, and 
neediessly arouses prejudice by confusing a 
anovement which aims at benefiting the 
whole people with movements which 
have aimed at nothing but small and tem- 
porary palliatives for class grievances. 
Among the names which have been pro- 
posed I am inclined to think that that 
adopted by the first organization on our 


principles ever made iu this city, and 


which our friends in Sit, Louis seem espe- | 
cialiy to favor—that of ‘free soil”—is pro- 


~bably the best. It is expressive of our 


saain purpose, and it has the advantage of 
having been used before in American poli- 
tics by men who have left clean and honora- 

ietraditions. However, all this will settle 
itself in time. The party itself—the party 
which aims at the restoration of ail their 


‘heritage to all the American people— 


whether it shail be called the united labér 
party, or anti-poverty party, or common- 
wealth party, or free soil party, is here to 
stay till its work is done. 


A more important subject for considera- 
ton is what should be the policy of the 
party as to running candidates next y 
This calls fora good deal of careful 
thought, but we need as yet be in no haste 
to come to a decision. What that de- 


cision finally will be will largely depend 
“upon circumstances. 


In these columns last week Mr. W. T. 


-Croasdaie declared his impression against 


running a presidential ticket, and in this 
issue Louis F. Post takes the same ground. 
This is the view which is at the present time 
taken by some of our most earnest men; but, 
on the other hand, Iam inclined to the opin- 
ion that the majority of our friends, es- 


- pecially at the west, are in favor of voting 


steadily for principle, without regard 
to results. And for my part, I cer- 
tainly do not share Mr. Croasdale’s horror 
of the pit in which he seems to think the 
dogged policy of the prohibitionists has 
landed them. 

The trouble with the prohibitionists, it 


‘seems to me, is not their policy, but their 


principle. They have not only kept their 


cause alive and maintained a constant prop- 


 aganda by their policy of putting up a 


ticket no matter how hopeless the outlook, 
but first here and then there they have 
brought prohibition iato practical issue. 
and one after another have carried a num- 
ber of states. Had the prohibitionist party 
been based upon a principle as broad, as 
practicable and as enduring as that on 
wh.ch we stand, the loca! successes they 
have already gained would ere this 
have enabled them to sweep the Union. 


. But unfortunately for them the pro- 


hibitionists win a state and enact pro- 
hibitive laws only to find that prohibition 
does not prevent. 

Ail that we who are in these early 
days rallying reund the cross of the 
mew crusade care for in politics is the 
Opportunities political action gives for 
missionary work, The whole question of 
our policy resolves itself into a question of 
how we can work with most effect to 
stimulate the discussion of our principles 
and hasten the recognition by the masses 
of the beneficence of our aims. 

———————eEeEE= 

Tue Stanparp has received several re- 
quests for blanks for petitions in favor of 
the Australian system of voting. We are 
having some printed and will be ready 
next week to send them to such of our 
iriends throughout the state as will take 
an interest in having them signed. There 
is no single reform in the mechanism of 


our politics that willdo so much good as. 


: 
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this, and tt ought to have the earnest sup- 
port of al! who desire honest government, 
no matter how they may differ in other 
respects. 


Yet no matter how much the adoption 
of the Australian system may do for the 
prevention of bribery and intimidation. 
and for the lessening of the political power 
of rings and machines, the primary cause 
of political corruption lies deeper than 
this. 

Republican government is breaking down 
in the United States, not merely because of 
defects in our political methods—though 
these defects hasten the break down and 
make far more difficult the application of 
any radical cure—but because the condi- 
tions of our people are steadily becoming 
incompatible with republican governmect 
in anything more than name. 

Read the Thanksgiving reports which 
during the past week have taken so much 
space in our daily papers. Mrs. Astor din- 
ing her friends of a table service of 
solid gold, and passing around, amid the 
sparkie of diamonds, the golden loving cup; 
pale-faced women holding puny boys by 
the hand, trampled down in the mob of 
them that surrounded the store of the 
Bowery clothing firm who offered, 
by way of Thanksgiving presents, a 
thousand boys’ overcoats for twenty-five 
cents each; Secretary Whitney, acting 
the benevolent employer to all the clerks 
in the navy department; and the tables 
spread and the baskets sent in all our cities 
for the thousands of American citizens, 
their wives and their children, or their 
widows and their orphans, who otherwise, 
the presumption is, would not even on 
Thanksgiving day get a good meal. 

Read William McCabe's story ofa Thanks- 
giving day on another page. Think for a 
moment of any one of the many items to 
be seen day after day in the columns of 
our daily papers, any one of which, in the 
hands of a writer who should not embel- 
lish but simply vividly present, would 
bring tears to the eyes of whomever should 
read. Republican government worthy of 
the name must, in a society that presents 
such appalling contrasts, soon become im- 
possible. 

A “glorious victory” was won at the 
polls on election day, according tothe Sz, 
and a man was chosen district attorney by 
an overwhelming majority whose record, 
as shown up during the campaign, 
would have prevented his appointment 
to even a minor place in the most ‘‘eifete” 
of European monarchies, excepting, per- 
haps, in Russia. But he had the indorse- 
ment of Mayor Hewitt and~ President 
Cleveland. 

Jake Sharp has now got a new trial and 
the “‘boodlers” will ere long be back from 
Canada. In the meantime, however, 
Herr Most has been convicted. 


Ex-Superintendent of Police Walling has 
written a book. It has not a gleam of 
partisan purpose or a thought of social 
philoscphy. It is merely a record of such 
thrilling and interesting reminiscences as 
long service in such a place enable a man 
to teil, and is a mine of wealth for the 
writers of ‘detective stories.” 

Yet here is something from it, that the 
ex-superintendent of police says incident- 
ally and in a matter of fact way, that is 
a great deal more than interesting 

The city of New York is actually ruled by 
some twenty thousand officeholders, most of 


whom are taken from and controlled by the 
very worst element in the commuzity. 

Our judiciary and prosecuting officers are 
elected and controlled in a great measure by 
the very elements they are called upon to 
punish and keep ia check. 

Although, of course, all things are possible, 
yet I would not count among probable contiu- 
gencies, under the present system of govern- 
ment in New York, the hanging of any one of 
its millionaires, no matter how unprovoked or 
premeditated the murder he might have com- 
mitted. 


General Master Workman Powderly 
prints in the Journal of United Labor. the 
official organ of the order, the first of a 
series of letters which he asks to have 
read in every assembly at two meetings. 
To these two meetings he wants members 
summoued by “‘red-letter” calls, that being 


obey. Whether this device for securing 
the wide reading of these letters will prove 
as efficacious as their issue in the form of 
“secret circulars” remains to be seen. But 
as for the letters themselves, or rather the 
first installment of them, it may be said 
that Mr. Powderly’s iaudation of himself 
and the work which he takes credit to the 
order under his management for having ac- 
complished, is not merely well written, but 
even poetical, Take for example this: 


I felt, when, with Robert Schilling, I asked 
at the first session of the grand assembly that 
the preamble and declaration of principles of 
the Industrial brotherhood of the United 
States be adopted by the Kuights of Laoor 
that the world would soon see and hear of 
the establishment of labor bureaus in all the 
states; and it was no dream, for to-day they 
are doing their work throughout the entire 
country, and the pruspects are that the na- 
tional bureau at Washington will soon give 
way to a department. The lands of the na- 
tion and of the whole continent were being 
rapidly absorbed by speculators more raven- 
ous and greedy than the landlord who 
drove the tenant farmer from the oid 
world because he could not pay the rent. 
Take a look at the tield to-day and you will 
see public officials, legislators, heads of de- 
partments, senators, and the president him- 
self stretching forth their hands to save the 


heritage of the people. 

It is difficult to say over which spectacle 
the knights summoned by red-letter call 
ought to enthuse the most—that of a weary 
and waiting world. hailirg the establish- 


the summons which they are obligated to. 


Ime 


-called forth a number of most thoughtful 
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ment of state bureaus of labor st 
and the prospect of the national bureau 
at Washington “giving way” toa depart- 
ment; or that of the whole government, 
from president to department clerks, 
stretching forth their hands to save ‘the 
heritage of the people,” and, by way of 
preliminary, getting rid of Commissioner 
Sparks. Whom they are saving this heri- 
tage for, or how the saving of what is left 
in the far west of the ‘‘people’s heritage 
forone set of men rather than another, is 
going to benefit the miners of the Lehigh 
region or the tenement dwellers of New 
York city, Mr. Powderly does not stop 
to explain. 

But it is in the part of his letter that 
some of the newspapers style in their head- 
lines a “refutation of the George theory” 
that Mr. Powderly ShONS himself most 
puzzle-headed. He says 

To-day in every town and hamlet the land 
question is being studied, and tke simple 
proposition of the Kaights of Labor stands 
up in giant form before every man and wo- 
man who toils or feels au interest in the 
country we inhabit. Theories are advanced, 
which in themselves sound very nice as to the 
ownersbip of all tand be the people in com- 
mon. Before that object can be attained the 
people must learn to think “in common.” 
It must first be demonstrated that the 
idea is practicable. I once believed that the 
people could own and till the soil in common. 
I did not believe that it was right for an indi- 
vidual to hold absolute owaership of the soil. 
To-day I know that an individual cannot bold 
absolute title to the soil if the interests of the 
people “in common” require that it should be 
otherwise. 

I no longer believe that the people “in com- 
mon” can till the scil and own it in common. 
First, because they do not think “in com- 
rgon;” second, because the people are only 
people and not angels. In other words, the 
peopie are not good enough yet to discard the 
native selfishness which was born in them. 
We must take men and women as we find 
them As we tind men and women to-day, 
they are selfish and grasping. Each one bas 

a desire to own and control a heme of his 
own, and my efforts will be put forth to the 
end that each man who wishes to may own 
his own home. If every man owned his own 
home, labor would be more appreciated than 
it is; the desire to reduce the huurs of labor 
would be greater, fur every man would bave 
a place ou which to expend his spare mo- 
meats. 

In the beginning of his ister: Mr. Pow- 
derly says that when he assumed the 
duties of his position he had no knowl- 
edge of the science of the labor question. 
Judging from this letter he has since 
that time “progressed backward.” In 1879 
he was at least aware of his own ignorance. 

There is a sublimity of confusion in all 
this that recalls nothing so much as Arch- 
bishop Corrigan’s pastoral of last fall. 
But even Archbishop Corrigan could have 
furnished Mr. Powderly with a better ar- 
gument against the socialistic notion which 
he says he once held, tian the assertion 
that only angels can own and till land in 
common. To say nothing of the history 
of past times, any Jesuit or Trappist or 
Carmelite can tell Mr. Powderly of land 
owned and tilled in common by people 
who, whatever their hopes for the future, 
have not yet beconie angels. 

Mr. Powderly’s pious condonation of 
the ‘native selfishness” which induces men 
and women to want to own and control 
homes of their own, shows, however, the 
goodness of his heart. His condescension 
to this selfish and grasping spirit, which in 
his queer philosophy seems to be one of the 
things that distinguish men from angels, 
not merely goes so far as tolead him to de- 
clare that his efforts will be put forth to 
the end that each man who wishes may 
own his own home, but even leads him to 
point out some advantages that will result 
from this concession -to unangelic selfish- 
ness and greed. The general master work- 
man of the Knights of Labor is, it is said, 
so far giving way to his own ‘“‘native self- 
ishness” as to be building for himself a new 
house in Scranton. But when he gets to 
heaven he evidently expects to board. 

Mr. Powderly says that he proposes to 
keep on writing letters ‘“‘unti] I shall have 
reached a point where I can ask that a 
popular vote of the order be taken on some 
questions that will be propounded by me.” 
What the questions are that are to be thus 
propounded, or why they cannot be pro- 
pounded at once, or how Mr. Powderly is 
going to know when the point has been 
reached, are matters left to the imagination 
of the reader; but judging from his ase 
sertion that “the one idea on which all men 
can unite is that the land should be kept 
free from sharks, speculators, knaves and 
land grabbers, native, naturalized, or 
alien,” it may be presumed that what Moe. . 
Powerly has most in mind is the reserva- 
tion of what is left of our public aomain 
to “actual settlers.” 


It isa pity that Mr. Powderly has not 
done a litile less writing and a little more 
thinking. His position has given him an 
unrivaled opportunity to call the attention 
of millions of men already conscious of 
deep social injustice to the true causes of 
the evils they feel and to the simple 
remedy which alone will relieve them. He 
seems to have a vague consciousness that 
the land question lies at the bottom of the 
difficulty, and has occasionally recom- 
mended ifs study to the order. But 
his own treatment of the subject has 
been timid to the last degree. Last spring 
he recommended that at all the Fourth of 
July ceiebrations held by the order the 
land question should be made the subject 
of discussion, and this recommendation 


and instructive addresses, among which 
muy be mentioned that delivered in 
Houston, Texas, by H. F. Ring, with 
which the readers of TH& SranpakpD 
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are familiay, and of which there have eee ee ee ee a ere olic Christendom, told me verbally in an 


been already issued from this office 
in various languages some hundreds 
of thousands of copies in tract form. But 
after making this recommendatioa, Mr. 
Powderly himself, in the Fourth of July 
speech which he delivered in Scranton, 
took occasion to “draw a red herring across 
the trail,” us the expressive Irish phrase 
goes, by making a pronunciamento in 
favor of restricting immigration. And up 
to this time he has had nothing better 
to offer on the land question than 
the advocacy of the reseration of 
public lands to actual settlers, in seem- 
ing unconsciousness of the fact that 
the public lands available for settlement 
are even now practically all gone, and of 
the further fact that the reservation of 
land for actual settlers would do no more 
to settle the labor question than would 
the distribution of the estates of Irish 
landiords among Irish tenant farmers. 

At the recent general assembly of the 
order in Minneapolis another red herring 
was drawn across the trail, in the shape of 
a resolution giving the support of the 
order to the protectionist proposition to get 
rid of some of the surplus by dividing a 
lot of the federal money among the states 
for educational purposes. 

The great order of the Knights of Labor 
is yet extending over new ground, but it 
is evidently decaying in all the places 
where it was once strong. The reason 
clearly is that it has no settled and ade® 
quate plans for the improvement of the 
condition of the laboring masses other 
than the application of trades union princi- 
ples to the masses of the unskilled. Mr. 
Powderly evidently feels the want, and is 
endeavoring in these letters to supply it. 
But if this first letter is an example of those 
to follow he will succeed only in making 
himself ridiculous. 


In another column wiil be found acom- 
munication from a Catholic pastorof this 
diocese (who unfortunately, like most other 
Catholic clergymen, is too much under 
the thumb of his archbishop to give the 
public his name) in which he cites the 
Lyceum, the Dublin organ of the Jesuit 
order, as utterly denying und condemning 
the position taken by Archbishop Corrigan 
and the Jesuits of New York in their en- 
deavor to commit the Catholic church to 
the defense of unqualified property in land, 
and to use both the spiritual power and 
the political influence of the church to 
crush the advocates of the far reaching re- 
forms involved in the substitution of a 
single tax on land values for the demoral- 
izing systems of taxatiou-by: which so 
much of our public -revenues are now 
raised. : 

The articles in the Lyceum contain too 
much Latin and bristie with too many 
citations of Catholic theologians to make 
it worth while to transfer them bodily to 


the columns of THE STanpaRp; but. in: 


addition to what our reverend corre- 
spondent has quoted it may be worth while 
to give their conclusion: 


There is in man no inherent right to hold 
jland in private ownership. . . . If itsad- 
vantages outweigh its evil consequences 
nutabiy and distinctly, and can be attained 
either not so easily or not atall inother ways, 
theu it is desirable that law should create and 
foster such private ownership. If its advan- 
tages are few, its shortcomings many and 
great, it is desirable that law should dis- 
courage and forbid it. If, all things con- 
sidered, it is evidently hurtful, seriously hurt- 
ful, to the common good, the state is bound to 
abrogate it. 

So much for the abstract principles. 
Whether, in a given iustunce, the private 
ownership of land has become absolutely in- 
jurious to the public welfare; whether a re- 
turn to common ownership is likely to be ben- 
eficial, does not concern us here. Each case 

must be decided in the concrete, and on its 
own merits. Those who are competent to 
legislate for the particular community are 
competent to discuss and settle this question 
as well as others. M. de Laveleye, indeed, 
an eminent economist, and far from favora- 
ble to Mr. George’s theories, sees no difficulty 
in applying this one of land nationalization 
indiscriminately. But we are not concernocd 
to pass judgment on the question. Our sole 
object has been to show that the best tradi- 
tions of Catholic theology put no bar to 
nationalization of the land, if the state 
ownership be for. the common advan- 
tage of the people. Whether it is for 
the common advantage or not, and, if it is, 
under what conditions of equitable compen- 
sation for vested private interests it shall 
be introduced, the church will leave each 
particular community to determine for itself. 
For many centuries the schoois of Catholic 
theology taught, as they teach still, that man 
may own his fellow man. Private ownership 
of land and private ownership of human 
slaves are equally lawful according to Catho- 
lic theologians—based equally upon the Jaw 
of nations. But the church raised no diffi- 
culty when siavery was abolished—with com- 
petisation to the slave owners under English 
rule, without compensation in North America. 
She will raise none to the abolition of private 
property in land, where the common good 
can be furthered by it. 


Here isa clear and unmistakable state- 
ment of the position of the Catholic 
church—from the pen, evidently, of one of 
the most learned theologians of an order 
noted for the learning of its theologians—~ 
published as the emg editorial article 
in the.organ of the Jesuit order in 
Ireland. It is a complete justification 


| 


and indorsement of the theological posi- | 


tion of Dr. McGlynn, and a flat denial 
and utter contradiction of the dogmas of 
his own manufacture which Archbishop 
Corrigan, assisted lately by the head 
of the Jesuit order in New York, 
has been straining his authority to cram 
down the throats of Catholics as the infal- 
lible teachings of the universal church. It 
accords precisely with what Cardinal Man- 
ning, unquestionably the intellectual if not 
= Official head of English-speaking Cath- 


interview in which I had an opportunity to 
lay before him the doctrines for the 
avowal of which Archbishop Corrigan 
has since managed to procure the excom- 
munication of Dr. McGlynn, and to cali 
his attention to the injurious consequences 
that must inevitably result from any at- 
tempt to use the authority of religion to 


.prevent such peaceful reform of social in- 


justice. 

“T cannot say without further examina- 
tion,” said the cardinal, in effect (for at 
this distance of time I cannot assume to 
give his exact words) ‘‘whether what you 
advocate is wise or unwise. That is an 
open question of political economy. and 
public ‘policy. But this I can say, that 
there is nothing in it that conflicts with 
any teachings of the church. There may 
be,” he added, “‘priests and even bishops 
who are ready to denounce allsuch propo- 
sitions as condemned by the church; put 
in this they only show their own ignorance.” 


The Lyceum writer aptly illustrates the 
real position of the Catholic church with 
regard to private property in land, by 
hkening it to the position of the church 
with regard to chattel slavery. 

The Catholic church has never con- 
demned slavery. It has never taught that 
it is wrongful in the individual to hold } 
slaves where slavery is sanctioned by 
municipal law; it has never even taught 
that the system of slavery is in itself 
wrongful. Its teachings would doubtless 
condemn slave insurrection or incitement 
to slave insurrection, or any attempt to 
abolish slavery by eee and selene 
means. 

But for all this it _ never given. “ft 
positive sanction to slavery. It has never 
condemned those who say that slavery 
is a wrongful system, nor even those 
who say that the holding of men as 
slaves is an individual wrong on the 
part of the masters. It would doubtless 
condemn the shedding of blood, and per-. 
haps even the appropriation of property 
on the part of the slave in the effort to ob- 
tain freedom. But it has never taught that 
the slave is bound by the moral law not 
to run away, or that the only rightful 
way in which he can obtain freedom is 
by the payment to the master of his full 
value. And whatever individuals may haye 
done in the name of the church, the church 
itself has certa inly never condemned. 
those who seek to abolish slavery by 
peaceable and lecal means. As the writer 
inthe Lyceum says, the Catholic church 
has raised no difficulty when slavery has” 
bees abolished with compensation to the 
owners, as in the British West ‘Indies, nor 
yet has it raised any difficulty - when 
slavery has been abolished without com- 
pensation, as in the United States. : 

The case of private property in land is 
not merely analogous to that of private 
property in human flesh and blood; it is 
another form of the same thing. - The 
two systems are but different modes, 
adapted to different degrees of density. 
of population and different stages in social 
development, by which one set of men 
are clothed with authority to appropriate 
to themselves the benelits of other men’s 
labor. 

The one mode makes property of the 
active factor of production—labor. The 
other mode makes property of the passive 
factor—land. The-one is better adapted to 
that rude state of society in which poputa- 
tion is sparse and the productive arts are 
simple. The other is better adapted to. 
that state of society in which population i is 
dense and the productive arts have become | 
complex. 

The position of the Catholic church with 
reference to these two forms of oppression, 
as with reference to all similar evils 
which derive sanction from municipal 
law, is simply this: She teaches cer- 
tain spiritual truths and certain funda- 
mental principles of morals in their 
application to the individual, but does 
not enter into the vexed sphere of 


civil government and civil legislation. 


Beyond these limits of individual action 
and relation, she is ‘all things to all 
men.” The aristocratand the democrat, 
the pro-slavery man and the abolitionist, 
the protectionist and the free trader; 
the believer in the divine right of. 
kings and the most ardent republican— 
ali these ‘the church herself, as intelligent 
Catholics understand the church, wel- 
comes alike to her altars. If one man 
robs another of his own volition, or if one 
man kills another of his own motion, the 
Catholic church condemns these acts as 
crimes: but ifone man robs another with 
the permission of the laws of his country, 
or if one man kills another by authority of 
the commission and command of his prince 
or legislature, the Catholic church holds 
such an act beyond her tribunal. This 
may or may not be Christianity as it was 
taught by Christ, but it certainly isa clear, 
consistent and defensible policy which en- 
ables the church to freely address herself 
to her specia! work among all manner of 
men under all social and political con- 
ditions. 


But the attitude in which, in the case of 
Dr. McGlynn, Archbishop Corrigan has 
succeeded in putting Catholic authority in 
this country, is that attitude of resistance 
to reform which has in Europe cost the 
church the allegiance of millions. In his 
pastoral letter, in his communications: to 
the press, and in his treatment of Dr. Mc- 
Glynn, Archbishop Corrigan has taken the 


position that the Catholic church recognizes. 
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as rightful only one method of treating: 
land, viz: That treatment which exists. 
among us to-day and by which all the pro- fas 

perty rights that justly atiach to things — 
produced by human labor are made ta: 

attach to the element created by.God, as 
the dwelling place of men ant the reser- 

voir on which succeeding seneriiicns reust 

draw for all their needs. So far as he 
could he has put the church in the atti- 

tude of denouncing and punishing, not any. 

violent attempt to change this system, but 
any advocacy of its change by peaceful 

and constitutional means. 

It is idle to say that Dr. Mc&tynun has” 
been punished for disobedience or con- 
tumacy. Instead of being suspended and» 
excommunicated he would to-day be the - 
pastor of the largest parish in New York 
city if it had not been for his assertion of 
the truth that God made the land for the 
use of ali whom He brings into being upon 
it, and for his refusal to retract his opinion. 
that there is a peaceful and orderly method | 
by which organized society, without violae. 
tion of any of the true rights of property, 
can secure to the whole people their natural 
rights tothe use of this indispensable ele. 
ment Dr. McGlynn was frst ordered ta 
keep silence upon this subject, He 
obeyed, and kept silence for years, unti} 
he had reason to believe, from. the. 
changed attitude of the papacy and of the 
archbishop himseif toward the trish move- 
ment, that this order had expired, . He 
spoke again, and he was suspended for a 
term. He bore this suspension with- 
out complaint or remonstrance. For 
having expressed the same opinions aoa 
to a newspaper reporter he was again 
suspended, this time indefinitely, on 
the ridiculous pretense that be had in- 
sulted the pope, whose name he had 

never-mentioned. And when he remon- 
strated against this, that he had not 
even thought of the pope, he was told that. 
he would not be reinstated until he had re- - 
tracted his opinion on the land question, 
He was then ordered from Rome to. 
publicly retract his opinion on the land. 
question and then repair to Rome, This 
of course asan honest man he could not 
do and would rot do, whereupon he was 
excommunicated. 

And it must be remembered that the 
opinions for which Dr. McGlynn was sus- 
pended and for refusing to retract which 
he was excommunicated were not ex- 
pressed by him as a priest, but as a citizen, 
They were not mingled with his priestly 
teachings, nor interjected into his sermons, 
nor expressed in any place or in any func- 
tion connected with the church, but ag 
times and in places where the distinction 
between the citizen and the BriESe: was 


Now comes this learned J esuit to declare, : 
what other authorities have declared, that. 
the church does not condemn the opinions : 
policy ora as an ‘Arnerican citizen, ne 
“has advocated. But that does not restore 
Dr. McGlynn to his functions, nor preven’ 
the American archbishop frora running his 
end of the church as. suits himself—im- 
posing upon the consciences of his flock 
dogmas which have no other origin thanan,. 
egotistical belief in bis own infallibility. 

If thirty years ago 2 Catholic archbishop. 
of New York had issued an official 
pastoral setting forth, as the teachings of 
the universal church, the doctrines of the — 
most extreme pro-slavery men; if he had 
declared not merely that human slavery 
was a permissible institution with which 
the Catholic church would not interfere, 
but that it was the only relation between 
capital and labor which she could recognize; 
if he had so twisted utterances of the pepe 
so as to put him in the attitude of an 
advocate of siavery as a. thing right in 
itself; if he had used all his official power: 
to prevent any questioning of the justice 
of the system which made property of 
human beings; if he had suspended and 
degraded a priest who had advocated tha 
peaceful and constitutional abolition of 
slavery, and finally had procured his ex- 
communication because he would not ree 
cant his utterances with regard to its 
injustice. and impolicy;—then we shouid 
have a fitting parallel to the course of 
‘Archbishop Corrigan. - 

-- This article in the Lyceum is only ¢ oneof 
many evidences that the bigher au- _ 
thorities of the Catholic church are be- 
ginning to realize the false position in 
which that church has been placed in the 
United States. But if they would extricate 
the church in America from this faise posie 
tion and its inevitable consequences, they 
most go considerably further than this, 
The ecclesiastical power was used with 
great effect in the last 


and the boodlers gained. what seems to 
them a great victory. But though Ope 
peals to bigotry and ignorance may to 
some extent be successful for the moment, 


they must inevitably weaken the authority 


of the church that permits them. Sus- 
pension, excommunication, episcopal. dee. 
nunciation and the prostitution of the: 
most sacred offices to political purposes, 
cannot put 2 stop to thought or check the 
advance of F truth. 7 HENRY ) GEOR E 


~The board oF trade of Chieaso pr oe ar 
the passage of anact of the. deg isinture te 
stamp out “bucket shops,” but the diffi 
culties of drawing an act: against buck 
shops which would not cover the board o 
trade were too great to be. overcome; 3 
now, while the board of trade is proceed 
ing criminally against bucket” shops 
bucket shops are, under. the sume law, 
ceeding criminally: against the boar 
trades” ee 


- election, a 
and Archbishop Corrigan, Patrick Ford 
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under his own vine and fig tree, with none to 
vex him or make himafraid; a commonwealth 
in which none should be condemned to cease- 


deed, a grander thought. Behind high per- 
formance the still nobler ideal. : 
Egypt was the mold of the Hebrew nation— 


“MOSES.” 


: = : sy aabe i " il; i i ven the bond slave. : SPRIS 
HENRY GEORGE ON THE GREAT LAW i eae al ha bslgacnt vate to Gere stall bebop is which, for even the might confidently rely, through wreck of | institutions! This very day the oniy thing } ing from their tyranuy, strove for the eleva- asked E 

. GIVER OF THE HESREWS. as numerous as the American people at the | beast of burden, there should be rest. A com- | matter and crush of worlds. Yet the great that stands between our working classes and tion of his fellow men, is yet a beacon light Nov. 12 
time of the Declaration of Independence. For | monwealth in which, in the absence of deep | concern of Moses was with the duty that lay | ceaseless toil is one of these Mosaic instita te the w ere a in the 

ce ee 3 f the Antte | four centuries, according to the Hebrew tradi- | poverty, the manly virtues that spring from _plainly before him; the effort to lay the foun- | tions. Nothing in political economy 1s better Leader and serv ant of men: Law giver. portant 
ee ee tion—that is to say, for a period longer than | personal independence should harden into a | dations of a social state in which deep pov- | settled than that under Conditions which new { and benefactor! Toiler toward the promised or in ot 


Peverty Seciety—Back in the Academy ef 
‘Music Next Sunday Evening—A Concert 
. fer the Cencerdia Chorus. 


An audience that fills Steinway hall aum- 
bers but four hundred persons less than the 
one that crowds the Academy of Music, and 
Jast Sunday evening Steinway hall was 
packed from the rear of the platform to the 
wall io the Jast gallery. It was on the oc- 
easion of the delivery of a lecture on “Moses” 
by Henry George at the thirty-first meeting 
of the New York <Auti-poverty society. As 
time passes there are no signs of any abate- 
ment of the interest of the public in the 


land seen only by the eve ef faith! Type of 
the high souls who in every age have given to 
earth its heroes and its martyrs, whose deeds 
are the precious possession of the race, whose 
miemcries are its sacred. heritage! With 
wkom among the founders of empire shall we 


prevail the working classes wou'd ges no 
more for seven days’ labor than they now get 
for six, and would find it as dutficuit to reduce 
their working hours as now. 

Let the mistakes of those who think that 
man was made for the Sabdath, rather iran the 
Sabbath for man, be what they may; that 
there is one day in the week that the working 
man may cai! kis own, one day in the week 
oa which hammer is silent and icom staads 
idle, is due, through Curistianity, to Judaism 
—to the code promu!gated in the Simatic wil- 
derness. And who that considers the waste 
of productive forces can doubt that modern 
society would be not merely happier cut 
richer, had we received as well as the Sab- 


erty and dezrading want should be unknown 
—where men released from the meaner strug- 
giestiat waste human energy should have 
opportunity for intellectual and moral devel- 
opment. 

Here stands out the greatness of the man. 
What was the wisdom and stretch of the 
forethought that in the desert sought to 
guard in advance against the dangers of a 
settied state, let the present speak. 

To the full blaze of the nineteenth century, 
when every chifd in our schools may know 
as commen truths things of which the Ezyp- 
tian sazes never dreamed; when the earth has 
been mapped and the stars have been weizued: 


national character—a commonwealth in 
which the family affections might knit their 
tendrils around each member, binding with 
links stronger than steel the various parts into 
the living whole. 

It is not the protection of property, but the 
protection of humanity, that is the aim of the 
Mosaic code. Its sanctionsare not directed to 
securing the strong in heaping up weaith so 
much as to preventing the weax from beirg 
crowded to the wall. At every point it inte:- 
poses its barriers to the selfish greed that if 
left unchecked will surely differentiate men 
into landlord and serf, capitalist and work- 
man, millionaire and tramp, ruler and ruled. 
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America bas been known to Europe—this 
growing people, coming a patriarchal family 
from a roving, pastoral life, had been placed 
under the dominance of a highly developed 
and ancient civilization—a_ civilization whose 
fixity is symbolized by monuments that rival 
in endurance the everlasting hills—a civiliza- 
tion so ancient that the Pyramids, as we now 
know, were hoary with centuries ere Abraham 
looked upon them. 

No matter how clearly the descendants of 
the kinsmen who came into Egypt at the invi- 
tation of the boy-slave become prime minister, 
maintained the distinction of race and the 
traditions of a freer life, they must have been 


compare him? — 

To dispute about the inspiration of such a 
man were to dispute about words.. From the 
depths of the unseen such characters. must 
draw their strength; from fountains that 
flow only from the pure in heart must come 
their wisdom. Of something more real than 
matter; of something hicher than the stars; 
of a hght that will endure when suns are 


society’s meetings. Well along in its second 
balf year it attracts as many people 
pow as it did six months ago, and evidences 
that many who misapprehended its signifi- 
cance in the the beginning are now in full 
sympatky with itare constantly being brought 
forward. The audience of last Sunday eveu- 
ing was drawn from every class in the com- 
munity. Perhaps the largest representation, 
eonsidering their proportion to our popula- 
tion, was from our Hebrew fellow-citizens. 
The lecturer was listened to with sustained 
isterest, and the truths that Moses taught 
were applauded heartily as they received ap- 
Pplicaticus fitted to the present time. 

Chairman Croasdale stated that the Acad- 
emy of Music bad been leased for a term of 
six mouths from the new management, and 
that vext Sunday evening's meeting would be 
beld there. The statement was received 
with marked manifestations of approval. An- 
Mouncement was also made that a compli- 
mentary concert would be given to the Con- 
eordia chorus carly in January, the date of 
which bad not been fixcd. During the even- 
ing the chorus sang ‘‘The Anthem of Liberty” 
and “The Cross of the New Crusade,” the au- 
dience joining in the latier. 


The Lecture. 


There is in modern thoucbt a tendency to 
Jock upon ibe prominent characters of history 
a@s resultauts rather than as initiatory forces. 
Asin an earlier stage the irresistible disposi- 
tioa is to personitication, so now it is to re- 
werse this precess, and to resolve into myths 
michty figures long enshrined by tradition. 

Yet if we try to trace to their sources 
movements whose perpetuated impulses eddy 
and play in the currents of our times We at 
last reach the individual. It is true that “in- 
stitutions make men.” but it is also true that 
“in the becinnings men make institutions.” 

In a well known passuge Macaulay has 
@escribed the impression made upon the im- 
a@pination by the antiquity of that church 
which, surviving dynasties and empires, car- 
viesthe mind back to a time when the smoke of 
sacrifice rose from the Pantheon and camelo- 
pard and tiger bounded in the Fiavian amphi- 
theater. But there still exist among us ob- 
servances—trausmitted in unbroken succes- 
sion frum father to sou—ihat go back to 
a-yet more remote past. Each recurring 
year brings a day on which, in every land, 
there zre men who, gathering about them 
their families and attired as if for a 
journey, eat with solemuity a hurried meal. 
Before the walis of Rome were traced. before 
Homer sung, this feast was kept, and the 
event io which it poinis was even then cen- 
turies oid. 

That event signals the entrance upon the 
historic stuge of a people on many acccunts 
remarkabie—a people who, thouch they never 
founded a great empire nor built a great me- 
tropolis, have exercised upon a large portion 
of mankind an influence. widespread, potent 
and continuous: a pecple who have fur nearly 
awo thousund years been without country or 
organized nationality, vet have preserved 
their identity and faith, through all vicissi- 
tudes of time and fortune—who have been 
evertbrown, crushed, scattered; who have 
been ground, as it were, to very dust, and 
lang to the four winds of heaven; yet who, 
though thrones have fallen, and empires have 
perished, and creeds have changed, and liv- 
ing tongues have become dead, still exist 
with a vitality seemingly unimpaired—a peo- 
ple who unite the strangest contradictions; 
whose annals now blaze with glory, now 
sound the depths of shame and woe. 

‘The advent of such a people marks an 
evoch in the history of the world; but it is not 
of tiat udvent so much as of the central and 
eolossa! figure around which its traditions 
eclaster tbut f provose to speak. 

Three great religions place the leader of 
the Exedus upon the highest plane they allot 
te man. To Christendom and to Islam, as 
mellas to Judaism, Muses is the mourhpiece 
and law-giver of the Most High; the medium, 
elothed with supernatural powers, throngh 
which the Divine Will has spoken. Yet this 
wery exaltation, by raising bim above com- 
parison, nay prevent the real grandeur of 
are men froin being seen. It is amid his 
brethren that Saul stauds taller and fairer. 

On the other hand, the latest school of 
bidlical criticism asserts that tie books and 
legislation atiributcd to Muses are really the 
produci of an uge subsequent to that of the 
prophets. Yet to ihis Moses, loommg vague 
and dun, cf whom they can tell us almost 
bething, they, too, attribute the becinning of 
that growth which Nowered after centuries in 
the humanities of Jewish Jaw, and in the 
sublime cunception wf one God, universal aud 
eternal, the Almughty Father; and again, 


-Bigher stil and fairer, culminated in tbat 


guiding tur of spiritual light which rested 
over the siuble of Bethlehem in Judea. 

But whether wont to look on Muses in this 
way orin that, it may be sumetimes worth 
our while to take the point of view in which 
ai! shaces of belief or disbelief may find com- 
mon ground, and accepting the main features of 
Hebrew record and tradition, consider them in 
the light of history as we kuow it, and of human 
pature 2s if shows itself to-day. Here isa case 
40 which sicred history may be treated as we 
would treat profane history without any 
shock to religious feeling. Nor cau the keen- 
est criticism resolve Moses into a myih. The 
fact of the Exodus presupposes such au leader. 

To lead into freedom a people long crushed 
by tyranny; to discipline and order such a 


 amghty bosi; to harden them into fighting 


men before whom wariike tribes quuiled und 
walled cities went duwn; to repress discon- 
tent and jealousy and mutiny: to ecmbat re- 
actions and reversions; to turn the quick, 
fierce fame of enthusixsm to the service of a 
steady purpose, require some towering char- 
acter—u character blending in highest ex- 
pression the qualities of politician, patriot, 
philosopher and statesman. 
Such a character in rough but strong outline 
_ the tradition shows us—the union of the wis- 
dom of the Ezyptians with the unselfish de- 
votion of tbe ineekest of men. From first to 
Jast, in every glimpse we get, this character is 
consiste1it with itself and with the mighty 
work which is its monument. It is the 
character of 2 yreat mind, hemmed in by con- 
ditions 2nd limitations, and working with 
such forces and materials as were at hand— 
accomplishing yet failing. Behind grand 


powerfully affected by such a civilization, and 
just as the Hebrews of to-day are Polish in 
Poland, Germaa io Germany, and American in 
the United States, so, but far more clearly 
and strongly, the Hebrews of the Exodus 
must have been essentially Egyptians. 

It is not remarkable, therefore, that the 
ancient Hebrew institutions show in so many 
points the influence of Egyptian ideas and cus- 
toms. What ts remarkable is the dissimilar- 
ity. To the uoreflecting nothing may seem 
more natural than that a people, in turning 
their backs upon a land where they had been 
lung oppressed, should discard its ideas and 
institutions. But the student of history, the 
observer of politics, knows that nothing is 
more unnatural. Habits of thought are even 
more tyrannous than habits of the body. 
They make for the masses of men a mental 
atmosphere out of which they can no more 
rise than out of the physical atmosphere. 
A people long used to despotism may 
rebel against a tyrant: they may break his 
statutes and repeal his laws, cover with odium 
that which he loved, and honor that which he 
hated; but they will hasten to set up another 
tyrant in his place. A people used to super- 
stition may embrace a purer faith, but it will 
be only to degrade it to their old ideas, A 
people used to persecution may flee from it, 
but only to persecute in their turn when they 
get power. 

For “institutions make men.” And when 
amid a people used to institutions of one kind, 
we see suddenly arise institutions of an op- 
posite kind, we know that behind them must 
be that active, that initiative force—the men 
who in the beginnings make institutions, 

This is what occurs in the Exodus. The 
striking differences between Egyptian and 
Hebrew polity are not of form but of essence. 
The tendency of the one is to subordina- 
ticn and oppressicn; of the other to individ- 
ual freedom. Strangest of recorded births! 
from out the strongest and most splendid 
despotism of antiquity comes the freest re- 
pubiic. From between the paws of the rock 
hewn Sphinx rises the genius of human liberty, 
and the trumpets of the Exodus throb with 
the defiant proclamation of the rights of man! 

Consider what Egypt was. The very 
grandcur of her monuments, that after the 
lapse, not of centuries bui of milleniums, 
seem to say to us, as the Egyptian priests 
said to the boastful Greeks, “Ye are chil- 
dren!” testify to the enslavement of the peo- 
*ple—are the enduring wituesses of a social 
organization that rested on the masses an im- 
movable weight. That narrow Nile valley, 
the cradle of the arts and sciences, the scene, 
perhaps, of the greatest triumphs of the hu- 
man mind, is also the scene of its most abject 
enslavement. In the long centuries of its 
splendor, itslord, secure in the possession of 
irresistible temporal power, and securer still 
in the awful sanctions of a mystical religion, 
was as a god on earth, to cover whose poor 
carcass with a tomb befitting his state hun- 
dreds of thousands toiled away their lives. 
For the classes who came next to him were 
all the senuous delights of a most luxurious 
civilization, and high intellectual pleasures 
wich the mysteries of the temple hid from 
vulgar profanation. But for the millions 
who constituted the base of the social pyra- 
mid there was but the lash to stimulate ther 
toil, and the worship of beasts to satisfy the 
yearnings of the soul. From time immemorial 
to the present day the lot of the Egyptian 
peasant has been to work and to starve that 
those above him might live daintily. He has 
never rebelled. The spirit for that was long 
ago crushed out of him by tostitutions which 
make him what he is. He knows but to suffer 
and to die. 

Imagine what. opportune circumstances we 
may, vet to organize and carry ona move- 
nent resulting in the release of a great peo 
ple from such a soul subduing tyranny, 
backed by an army of half a million highly 
trained soldiers, requires a leadership of most 
commanding and consummate genius. But 
this task, surpassingly great though it is, is 
not the measure of the greatness of the 
Jeader of the Exodus. It is notin the deliv- 
erance from Egypt, 1t is in the constructive 
statesmanship that laid the foundations of 
the Hebrew commonwealth that the superla- 
tive grandeur of that leadership looms up. 
AS we cannot imagine the Exodus without the 
great leader. neither can we account for the 
Hebrew polity without the great statesman. 
Not mercly intellectually great, but morally 
great—a statesman agluw with the unselfish 
patriotism that refuscs to grasp a scepter or 
found a dynasty. 

The lessons of modern history, the mani- 
festations of human nature that we behold 
around us, would teach us to see in the essen- 
tial divergence of the Hebrew polity from 
that of Egypt the impress of a master mind. 
even if Hebrew tradition had not testified 
both to the influence of such:a mind and to 
the constaut disposition of accustomed ideas 
to reassert themselves in the minds of the 
people. Over and over again, the murmur- 
ings break out; no sooner is the back of 
Moses turned than the cry, “These be thy 
gods, O Israel!” announces the setting up of 
the Egyptian calf; while the strength of the 
monarchical principle shows itself in the in- 
auguration of aking as quickly as the far- 
reaching influence of the great leader is 
sumew hat spent. 

lL matters not when or by whom were com- 
piled the books popularly attributed to 
Moses; it matters not how much of the code 
there given may be the survivals of more 
ancient usage or the amplitications of a later 
age; its great features bear the stamp of 
a mind far in advance of people and time, of 
a mind that beneath effects sought for causes, 
of a mind that drifted not with the tide of 
events, but aimed ata definite purpose. 

The outlines that the record gives us of the 
character of Moses—the brief relations thut 
wherever the Hebrew scriptures are read 
have hung the chambers of the imagination 
with vivid pictures—are in every way con- 
sistent with this idea. What we know of the 
life illustrates what we know of the work. 
What we know of the work illumines the life. 

It. was not an empire such as had reached 
full development in Egypt, or existed in 
rudimentary patriarchal form in the tribes 
around, that Moses aimed to found. Nor 
was it a republic where the freedom of 
the citizen rested on the servitude of the 
helot and the individual was_ sacrificed 
to the state. It was a commonwealth 
based upon the individual, a commonwealth 
whose ideal it was that every man should sit 


Its Sabbath day and Sabbath year secure, 
even to the lowliest, rest and leisure. With 
the blast of the jubilee trumpets the slave 
goes free, the debt that cannot be paid is can- 
celled, and a redivision of the land secures 
again to the poorest his fair share in the 
bounty of the common Creator. The reaper 
must leave something for the gleaner; even 
the ox cannot be muzzled as he treadeth out 
the corn. Everywhere, in everything, the 
dominant idea is that of our homely phrase, 
“Live and let live!” 

And the religion with which this civil policy 
is so closely intertwined, exhibits kindred 
features—from the idea of the brotherhood of 
man springs the idea of the fatherhood of 
God. Though the forms may resemble those 
of Egypt, the spirit is that which Egypt had 
lost. Though a hereditary priesthood is re- 
tained, the law in its fullness is announced to 
all the people. Though the Egyptian rite of 
circumcision is preserved, and Egyptian sym- 
bols reappear in all the externals of worship, 
the tendency to take the type for the reality 
is sternly repressed. It is only when we 
think of the bulls and the hawks, of the 
deified cats and sacred ichneumons of Egypt, 
that we realize the full meaning of the com- 
mand, “Thou shalt not make to thyself any 
graven image!” 

And if we seek beneath form and symbol} 
and command, the thought of which they are 
but the expression, we find that the great dis- 
tinctive feature of the Hebrew religion, that 
which separates it by such a wide gulf from 
the religions amid which it grew up, is its 
utilitarianism, its recognition of divine law in 
human life. It asserts, not aGod whose domain 
is confined to the far off beginning or the vague 
future, who is over and above and beyond 
men, but a God who in his inexorable laws is 
here and now; a God of the living as well as 
of the dead; a God of the market place as 
well as of the temple; a God whose judg- 
ments wait not another world for execution, 
but whose immutable decrees will, in this life, 
give happiness to the people that heed them 
and bring misery upon the people that forget 
them. Amid the forms of spiendid degrada- 
tion in which a once noble religion had 
in Egypt sunk to petrifaction, amid a social 
order in which the divine justice seemed to 
sleep, 1 AM was the truth that dawned upon 
Moses. And in his desert contemplation of 
pature’s flux and reflux, the death that 
bounds her life, the life she brings from 
death, always consuming yet never con- 
sumed—I AM was the message that fell upon 
his inner ear. 

The absence in the Mosaic books of any 
reference to a future life is only intelligible 
by the prominence into which this truth 1s 
brought. Nothing could have been more 
familiar to the Hebrews of the Exodus than 
the doctrine of immortality. The continued 
existence of the soul, the judgment after 
death, the rewards and punishments of the 
future state, were the constant subjects of 
Egyptian thought and art. Buta truth may 
be hidden or thrown into the background by 
the intensity with which another truth is 
grasped. And the doctrine of immortality, 
springing as it does from the very depths of 
humano nature, munistering to aspirations 
which become stronger and stronger as 
intellectual! life rises to higher planeseand the 
hfe of the affections becumes movre intense, 
may yet become so incrusted with degrading 
superstitions, May be turned by craft and 
seltishoess into such a potent instrument for 
enslavement, and so used to justify crimes at 
which every natural instinct revolts, that to 
the earnest spirit of the social reformer it 
may seem like an agency of oppression to 
enchain the intellect and prevent true 
progress; a lying device with which the cun- 
ning fetter the credulous. 

The belief in the immortality of the soul 
must have existed in strong forms among the 
masses of the Hebrew people. But the truth 
that Moses brought so prominently forward, 
the truth bis gaze was concentrated upon, is a 
truth that has often been thrust aside by the 
doctrive of immortality, and that may per- 
haps, at times, react on lt in the same way. 
This isthe truth that the actions of men bear 
fruit in this world, that though on the petty 
scale of individual life, wickedness may seem 
to go unpunished and wrong to be rewarded, 
there is yet a Nemesis that with tireless feet 
and pitiless arm follows every national crime, 
and smites the children for the father’s trans- 
gression; the truth that each individual must 
uct upon and be acted upon by the society of 
which he is a part; that all must in some de- 
gree suiYer for the sin of each, and the life of 
cach be domnated by the cond:tious imposed 
by all. 

It is the intense appreciation of this truth 
that gives the Mosaic institutions so practical 
and utilitarian a character. Their genius, if 
1 may so speak, leaves the abstract specu!a- 
tions where thought so easily Joses and wastes 
itself, or finds expression only in symbols that 
become fioally but the basis of superstiticn, ta 
order that if may ccncentrate attenticn 
upon the Jaws which aetermine the happiness 
or misery of mes upce this earth. Its icssces 
lave Cever tended to the essentiai se;ishuess 
of asceticism, which Is so prum:nent au feature 
iu Brab-.. pism and Budckism, ard trom which 
Christ:. uty and Isismism have not becpo ex- 
empt. Its injunction bas never Geen ‘Leave 
the world lo itself that you may save ycurown 
soul,” but rather, “De your Guty mm te word, 
that you may be happier and the werid be 
better.” It has disdained oo sanitary recula- 
tion that might secure t£Le beaith of the body 
Its promise bas teen of peace and pienty and 
length of cays, of stalwart sons and comely 
Gaughters. 

It mav be that the feeling of Moses in regard 
toa future hfe was that expressed in the ian- 
guage of the Sicic, ‘It 1s the business of Jupi- 
ter, not mine,” or it may be that it partook of 
the same revulsion tha®shows itself in mod- 
ern tines, when a spirit essentially religious 
hus been turned against the forms and ecx- 
pressions of religion, because these forms and 
expressions have been made the props and 
bulwarks of tyranny, and eventhe name aod 
teachings of the Curpenter’s Sou perverted 
into supports of social injustice—used to 
guard the pomp of Caesar and justify the 
greed of Dives. 

Yet, however such feelings influenced Moses, 
I cannot think that such a soul as his, living 
such a life as his—feeling the exaltation of 
great thoughts, feeling the burden of great 
cares, feeling the bitterness of great disap- 
pointments—did not stretch forward to the 
‘hope beyond; did not rest and strengthen and 


when steam acd electricity have been pressed 
into our service, and science ts wresting from 
nature secret after secret—it is but catural to 
look back upon the wisdom of three thousand 
years ago as the man looks back upon the 
learning of the child. 

And yet, for all this wonderful increase of 
knowledge, for all this enormous gain of pro- 
ductive power, where is the country in the civ- 
ilized world in which to-day there is net want 
and suffering—where the masses are not con- 
demned to toil that gives no leisure, and al! 
classes are not pursued by agreed of gain 
that inakes life an ignoble struggle to get and 
to keep? Three thousand vears of advance, 
and still the moan goes up, ‘“‘They have made 
our lives bitter with hard bondage, in mortar 
and in brick, and in all manner of service!” 
Three thousand yeurs of advance! and the 
piteous voices of little children are in the 
moan. 

Over ocean wastes far wider from the Sy- 
rian desert we have sought our promised 


-]and—no narrow strip between the mountains 


and the sea, but a wide and virgin continent. 
Here, in greater freedom, with vaster knowl- 
edge and fuller experience, we are building 
up a nation that leads the van of modern 
progress. And yet, while we prate of the 
rights of man, there are already among us 
thousands and thousands who find it difficult 
to assert the first of natural rights—the nght 
to earn an honest living; thousands who from 
time to time must accept of degrading charity 
or starve. 

We boast of equality before the law, yet 
notoriously justice is deaf to the call of him 
who has not gold, and blind to the sin of. him 
who has. 

We pride ourselves upon our common 
schools, yct after our boys and girls are edu- 
cated we vainly ask, ‘‘What shall we do with 
them?’ and about our colleges children are 
growing up in vice and crime, because from 
their homes poverty has driven all refining 
influences. 

We pin our faith to universal] suffrage, yet 
with all power in the hands of the people, 
the control of public affairs is passing into 
the hands of a classof professional! politicians, 
and our governments are, in many cases, be- 
coming but a means for the robbery of the 
people. ; 

We have prohibited hereditary distinctions, 
we have forvidden titles of nobility, yet there 
is growiug up among us an aristocracy of 
wealth as powerful and as merciless as any 
that ever held sway. 

We progress and we progress; we girdle 
continents with iron roads and knit cities to- 
gether with the mesh of telegraph wires, 
each day brings some new invention; each 
year marks a fresh advance—the puwer of 
production increased and the avenues of ex- 
change cleared and broadened. Yet the com- 
plaint of “hard times” is louder and louder: 
everyWhere are men harassed by care and 
haunted by the fear of want. With swift, 
steady strides and prodigious leaps, the 
power of human bands to satisfy human 
waits advances and advances, is multiplied 
and multiplied. Yet the struggle for mere 
existence is more and more intense, and hu- 
man labor is dDecoming the cheapest of com- 
modities. Beside glutted warehouses human 
beings grow faint with hunger and shiver with 
cold; under the shadow of churches festers the 
vice that is born of want. We progress and 
we progress, yet pauperism is increasing and 
insanity is icereasing; there are more and more 
men who do not get Wives, more and more 
women Who wait in vain for husbands; more 
and more children who must go to work be- 
fore they have had time to play. 

Trace to their root the causes that are thus 
producing want in the midst of plenty, ig- 
norance in the midst of intelligence, aristoc- 
racy in democracy, weakness in strength— 
that are giving to our civilization a one-sided 
and unstable development, and you will find 
it something which this Hebrew statesman 
three thousand years ago perceived and 
guarded against. Moses saw that the real 
cause of the enslavement of the imasses of 
Egypt was, what has everywhere produced 
enslavement, the possession by a class of the 
land upon which and from which the whole 
people must live. He saw that to permit in 
land the same unqualified private ownersbip 
that by natural right attaches to the things 
produced by labor, would be inevitably to 
separate the people into the very rich and 
the very poor, inevitably to enslave labor— 
to make the few the masters of the many, no 
matter what the political forms, to bring vice 
ond degradation no matter what the re- 
jigion. . 

And with the foresight of the philosophic 
statesman who Jegislates not for the need of 
a day, but for all the future, he sought, in 
ways suited to his times and conditions, to 
guard against thiserror. Everywhere m the 
Mosaic institutions is the land treated asthe 
gift of the Creator to his common creatures, 
which no one bas the right to monopolize, 
Everywkere it 1s, not your estate, or your 
preperty, pot the land which you bought, or 
the iand which you conquered, but “the 
wand which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee"—“‘the land which the Lord lendeth 
thee” And by practical legislation, by regu- 
jaticus to which he gave the bighest sanc- 
trans, he tried to guard against the wrong that 
converted ancient civilizations into despot- 
isms—the wrong that in after centuries ate 
out the heart of Rome, and produced tie 
smbruting serfdem of Poland and the gaunt 
misery of Ireland, the wrong tbat is to-day 
crowding famihes into single rcoms in this 
very e:ty and fiiiing our new states with 
tramps. He not only provided for the fair 
division of the land ameng the peop'e, and 
for making it fallow and ccmmon every 
seventh year, but by the institution of the 
jubilee be provided for a redistribution of the 
land every fifty years, and made monupoly 
impossible. 

I do not say that these institutions were, 
for their ultimate purpose, the very best that 
might even then have been devised, for Moses 
had to work, as all great constructive states- 
men have to work, with the tools that came 
to his hand, and upon materials as he found 
them. Still less do I mean to say that forms 
suitable for that time and people are suitable 
for evcry time and people. Iask, not verer- 
ation of the furm, but recognition cf the 
spirit. 

Yet how common it is to venerate the form 
and to deny the spirit. There are many who 
believe that the Mosaic institutions were hter- 
ally dictated by the Almighty, yet who would 


bath day the grand idea of the Sabbath year, 


or adapting its spirit to our changed condi- 


tions, secured in ancther way an equivaient 
reduction of working hours. 

It isin these characteristics of the Mcsaic 
institutions that, as in the fragments of a 
Coiossus, we may read the greatness of the 
mind whose imoress they bear—of a mind tn 
advance of its surroundings, in advance of its 
age; of one of those star souls that dwindle 
not with distance, but, glowing with the radi- 
ance of essential truth, hold ther light while 
institutions and Janguages and creeds change 
aod pass. 

That the thought was greater than the per- 
manent expression it found, who can doubt? 
Yet from that day to this that expression has 
been in the world a living power. 

From the free spirit of the Mosaic law 
sprang that intensity of family life that anid 
all dispersions and persecutions has preserved 
the individuality of the Hebrew race; that 
love of independence that under the most ad- 
verse circumstances has characterized the 
Jew; that burning patriotism that flamed up 
inthe Maccabees and bared the breasts of 
Jewish peasants to the serried steel of Gre- 
cian phalanx and the resistiess onset of Romga 
legion; that stubbora courage that in exile 
and in torture held the Jewtchis faith. It 
kindled that fire that bas made the strains of 
Hebrew seers and poets phrase for us. the 
highest exaitations of thought; that intellec- 
tual vigor that has over and over again made 
the dry staff bud and blossom. And passing 
outward from one narrow race it has exerted 
its power wherever the influence of the He- 
brew scriptures has been felt. It has toppied 
thrones and cast down hierarchies. It 
strengthened the Scottish covenanter in the 
hour of trial, and the Puritan amid the snows 
of astrange land. It charged with the Iron- 
sides at Naseby; it stood behind the Icw re- 
doubt on Bunker Hill. 

But it isin example as in deed that such 
lives are helpful. It is thus that they dignify 
human nature and glorify human effort, and 
bring to those who struggle hope and trust. 
The hfe of Moses, hke the institutions of 
Moses, isa protest against that blasphemous 
doctrine, current now as it was three thousand 
years ago; that biasphemous’ doctrine 
preached oft times even from Christian pul- 
pits; that the want and suffering of the 
masses of mankind flow from a mysterious 
dispensation of providence, which we may 
lament, but can neither quarrel! with nor alter. 
Let him who hugs that doctrine to himself, 
him to whom it seems that the squalor 
and bruitishness with which the very cen- 
ters of our civilization abound are not 
his affair, turn to the example of that 
life. For to him who will look, yet. burns 
the bush; and to him who wil! hear, again 
comes the voice, The people suffer; who will 
lead them forth? 

Adopted into the immediate family of the 
supreme movarch and earthly god; standing 
almost at the apex of the svcial pyramid 
which had for its base those toiling millions; 
priest and prince in a land where prince and 
priest might revel in all delights—everything 
that life could offer to gratify the senses or 
engage the intellect was open to him. 

What to him the wail of them who beneath 
the fierce sun toiled under the whips of re- 
lentless masters? Heard from granite colon- 
nade or beneath cool jinen awning, it was 
mellowed by distance to monotonous music. 
Why should he question the Sphynx of Fate, 
or quarrel with destinies the high gods had 
decreed? So had it always been, forages and 
ages; SOmust it ever be. The beetle rends 
the insect, and the hawk preys on the beetle; 
order on order, life rises from death and car- 
nage, and higher pleasures from lower 
agonies. Shall the man be better than nature? 
Soothing and restful flows the Nile, thouzh 
underneath its placid surface finny tribes 
wace cruel war, and the stronger eat the 
weaker. Shall the gazer who would read the 
secrets of the stars turn because under his: 
feet a Worm may writhe? 

Theirs to make bricks without straw: his a 
high place in the glorious procession that 
with gorgeous banners and glittering emblems, 
with clash of music and soleinn chant, 
winds its shining way to dedicate the im- 
mortal edifice their toil has reared. Theirs 
the leek and the garlic; his to sit at the 
sumptucus feast. Why should he dwell on 
the irksomeness of bondage, he for whom the 
chariots waited, who might «at will bestride 
the swift coursers of the Delta, or be borne 
on the bosom of the river with oars that beat 
time to songs? Did he lung for the excite- 
meut of action’—there was the desert hunt, 
with steeds fleceter than the antelope und 
lions trained hke dogs. Did he crave rest 
and ease/—there was tor him the soft swell of 
languorous music and the wreathed move- 
ments of dancing girls. Did he feel the stir 
of intetlectual tife*~inSthe arcana of the 
temples he was free to the lore of ages; an 
initiate in the select society where were dis- 
cussed the most engressing probiems; a 
sharer in that intellectual pride that cen- 
turies after compared Greek philoscphy to 
the babbiings of children. : ae 

It was co sudden ebullition of passion that 
caused Moses to turn his brels on all this, and 
to bring the strength and knowledge acquired 
in a deminast caste to the iife-long service of 
the oppressed. The forgetfulness of | self 
manifested in the smiting of the Egyptian 
shines through the whole !:fe. In institutions 
that moided tse character of a people, in in- 
stitutions that to this dav make eas:er the lot 
of toiling miiions, We may read the stateiy 
purpose. . ; een 
. Through all that traditicn kas given us cf 
that hfe runs the sane grand passion—the 
unselfish desire to make bumazity better, 
happier, nobler) And the Geath is worthy cf 
the life. Subordinatizg to the good of. his 
people the natural disrcsition to. found a 
dynasty, which in bis case would Eave been 
so easy, he discards the claims of biood: and 


calls to bis place of leader the fittest man. 


Comicg from a land where the rites of sepui- 
ture were regarded as ail i 
preservation of the body af 


er death was the 
passion of iife; aumony a 


t 
peovle who were 


even then carryiag the remains of their great 


3 
ancestor, Josevh, tu rest with Hts fathers, he 


yet conquered tbe fast natural yearning and 
withdrew from the sigar and symovazthy of 
men to die atone and unattended, lese the 
ldolatrous feeling, always ready to. break 
forth, should in death accord bim the. suver- 
stitious reverence be bad refused in life 


| 


mportant, and the | nounced the socialist alliance, an 
| 


dead and dark; of a purpose of which the 
piysical universe is but a passing phase, such 
lives tell. 


Ballots Should Be Provided by the State. 
Baltimore American. 

Why should not the state furnish all tickets 
used -at etections?: There are many reasons 
why it shouid. In the first place, the expense 
ef the present system of party distribution is 
great, and nine-tenths cf it at least is pure 
Waste. At the late municipal election there 
were printed probably not less than three 
million tickets. The total vote polled was. 
65,000. The number of tickets printed and 
not put into the ballot boxes has thus been 
forty and fifty times as great as the number 
of those which fulfilled the purpose for which 
all of them hid been printed. If the state 


printed the tickets, the names of. all the can-— 


didates would be put upon a single ticket. 
The number of these tickets for each precinct 
would not exceed the number of registered 
voters in. the precinct. 


four millions of tickets for each one of our 
élections, some eighty-five thousand would 
then be all that would be required. The cost: 
would be. from one-twenty-fiftth to. one- 
fifteenth of what it now is.. It is true that 
the state does not now pay anything directly 
for printing the tickets. Under the plan 
proposed it would pay everything. But the. 
community has a most direct interest in af- 
fording te all its citizens, whether they are. 
rich or. whether they are members of well- 


organized political parties or not, a chance to. 


vote their deliberate convictions. It should 
not require them to undergo expense in order 
that they may vote as they please. The cost 
to the state would be trifling, and the saving. 
to the veters would. be great. Any waste 
hurts the community asa whole, and, as we 


have just pointed out, the absolute waste un-. - 


der the present system is enormous. But the 
cost of printing the tickets would not be the 


only expense which the political parties would ~ 


be spared if the state printed all the tickets. 
There would then be no use for ticket-holders. 
The voter would obtain his ticket when he 
came to vote from the officers of election, 
who would havea book of tickets, all prop- 
erly and consecutively numbered, to corre- 


spond with the stubs left in the book when the . 


ticket was torn out. Ata closely contested. 
election in Baltimore, when both sides happen 
to have a fair supply of money, there are from 
three to four thousand men, and sometimes 
more, employed to hold tickets. These men 
get two dollars a day, and ia some instances 
more. That is, six or eight thousand dollars 
is spent fora purpose for which, under the 
system proposed, not acent of expenditure 
would be required or could be profitably 
made. Fora few hundred dollars the state 
could get all the tickets required printed, and 
thousands of dollars would be taken off the 
cost of elections. Would not poor men then 
have a chance to make their influence in 
politics felt? Would the power to assess 
office hoiders, and raise from thirty to forty 
thousand dollars from them, as seems to have 


been done in Baltimore at the late elections, — 


be asimportant and practically almost irre- 
Sistible as it now is? Do away with our Oc- 
tober elections and let the state print the 
tickets, and it will then be possible to conduct 
political campaigns without first raising 
enormous campaign funds. The spending by 
private persons or political parties of money 
fof legitimate election expenses is only less. 
an evilthan the spending it for illegitimate 
purposes, for costly elections, in the end, 
mean that only rich men, or poor men who 


are Willing to make themselves the tools of | 
rich men or corporations, can aspire to elect- — 


ive office. 


Ground Rent Tax in England. 
Reynolds’s Newspaper. 


The municipal reform league has made a 


suggestion in favor of the taxation of ground 
rents and of annual values of land not held 
under lease. The suggestion is a wise one, 
because it proceeds upon the lines which 
formerly characterized the principles of tax- 
ation. . The owners of land once sustained. the 
whole burden of taxation; but successive par- 
liaments, which only too faithfully repre- 


sented the interests of land, gradually shifted. | 


the burdens of taxation from ownership to 
occupation. This was done in spite of the 
fact that the value of land expressed. in. rent 
gradually rose, so that in proportien as land 
was released from its burdens landlords had 
their incomes at first doubled and then quad- 
rupled. Even the rents of agricultural land 
in the present day represeat an enormous. in- 
crease of the value of the same lands.in times 
when land contributed important instalments 
to taxation. 
by owners upun ground rents and free- 
holds not. under. lease in the metropolis 
would realize more than the coal and wine 
duties which the metropolis is abvut to lose. 
It is monstrous that the occupiers or the con- 
sumers of coal should be called upon to. pay 
for improvements which only enhance the 
value of property .of landlords who are for- 
tunately interested in the localities improved 


by the expenditure of the people’s money. : 


The people are fined to make improvements, 


and are then fined agaiu in being called upun. 


to pay increased rents in the neic¢hborhood vf 
the improvements. In London, and probably 
in other large towns, it is found that these im- 
proveinents ond the enhunced rents they pro- 
duce have a tendency to drive industries out 
of the country, because they increase the 
cost.of production. If English working men 
are called upon to pay high rents, and if their 
employers are burdened with increasing raies 
tbe tendency is tu encourage the transfer of 
our work and wages to. the fortunate peup'e 
abroad, who are more lightly taxed thao we 
are at home. 
How the Result of the Election ts Viewed 
Pail Mall Gazette. m acces 
dn many quarters, wo doubt, there will be 
great rejoicing over the falling off in che 
Henry George vote in America, as manifested 
in the election for New York state yesterday. 
He received only 37,U0U votes in New York 
ety, aS against 69,000 recorded for him !ast 
Vear; and it is stated thab instead of the 
70,000 be actually Gbtained in yesterday's 
eiection, he expected to obtain 125,000. Nev- 
ertheiess, We venture to think © that 
the Daily News correspondent is wrong 
in fis anticipation ‘that the George 
party “ts not likely: to play. an. jmpor- 
tact part in future political contests.” It 
shouid be remembered that there was a great 
amount cf novelty associated with the party's 
tirst great attack in the mavoralty contest, a 
-Cens:derable measure of: new-born. enthu- 
Siasm, anda remarkable degree of general 
excitement. It must not be forzetten, tov, 
thal since that contest Henry George: has re- 
hat. siace 
then several iabor wings have. split off from 
kis party. Considering all the circumstances, 
tbe resuit is far from ceiving serious: cause for 
discouragement to Henry Georze and his 
parcy. 


Over-popuiation. 
. Mr Bromley, United States counsel at Tien- 
tsin, says. -‘‘Fhere are still mitlions of acres 
of iaad not taken up in China, and thereis 
yet. coom for four times the present popula- 


tioa.” 


ground itself in the confident belief that the | denounce as irreligious end “communistic” “No man knoweth of his sepulcher unto this 
death of the body is but the emancipation | anv application of their spirit to the present | day.” But while the despoiled tombs of the 
of the mind; did not feel the assurance that | day. Pharachs mock the vanity that reared 
there is a power in the universe upon which it And yet to-day how much we owe to these them, the name of the Hebrew whe, revolt. 


2ci In other words, in- ° 
stead of there beiug. printed two, three or 
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Ou RIES AND ANSWERS. - Henry George's plans are identical with those more from the farms to the villages, and | erty would be relieved in a measure. This ) 
is Shears aa : * 4 of Fourer; and, if not, in what they differ? | 


ingmen who have put a thousand or two dol- 
lars in improvement upon those lots. Now if 


would it diminish the schocl-and state taxes, | could not follow unless there was a high rate New None ee _—The 


: E. R. F. the lots are in great demand, the tax becoming | shifting them more to the large cities? for the cities and a low rate for the country. united labor party experienced on N 
Basis and Location. , ; ; ili i heavier and heavier they will be taxed out of Be dy J.H.W. | There must be a uniform rate of taxation for TIGHE OME 
They are not. If you are familiar with has apparently been very suggestive te the 


Spxencriecp, Mass., Nov. 15.—The question | Fourier’s plans, it will be easier for you to | their homes. Their improvements would | That would be the tendency, state purposes, and therefore all property, 
. be probably of no value to those wishing to : regardless of tocation, would pay an equal 


asked by Independent Voter in your issue o i i j “Ppoc. 
Nov. 12 raises ane of the Serincinel digieuitie — aan te ae pr ile oak build, [see no way out of the dilemma for A Colered Man’s Quandary. proportion of taxes based upon a fair, full, 
in the practical solution of this most im- Iti . ~ ery 7 t Mr. Geor plain: | these men. ‘If they could afford to build a Harriseura, Pa.—I am a colored man, and | ¥oiform valuation of the realty in the state.” - 
portant inquiry. How shall the value of land, isenough to say that Mr. George pro- | suitable building they would have to tear | yead Tug STANDARD weekly.- Ihave worked | RJ. Bent, El Cajon, Cal.—You are evi- 
or in otber words, the land tax, bedeterinined | POS€S 20 other reorg:nization of society | down their .present house. In which case | hard, and have saved enough money to-buy | dently a sincere searcher after the truth, but 

than is involved in and will naturally flow | they might as well leave and build upon any | two houses. One I live in, the other rents for | Your objections were fully considered long 


auder the new system? It is not now in : 
fact determived by the assessor by capitaliz- from abolishing taxes on labor products | vacant lot, or they would be compelled to | g:0 per month. Now, under your land before you made them. Read ‘Progress and 


metropolitan press. With them 2 reduvec 
vote means ebbing vitaliiy—a waning pa 
while an increased vote is to them an: evi 
dence of fresh vigor, new life—a succeeding 
party. In view of this we must increase our: | 
numerical, strength (despite the fact tha the 
next contest will be a presidential one), else 


ing rental, but often, not without, considerable | and taxing land to its full rental value. abandon their home and begin again some- | eeformation-would I take the rent as usual or | Poverty” aud “Protection or Free Trade? a Z 
difficulty in view of the general average of where else. Would not it work this way in a | would it go for the benefit-of the community? | 294 then write again. we can never expect the “great dailies? and 
Sales in the locality, the prices have been The Righis of Pioneers. vast number of cases? I believe thoroughly Gro. W. WESLYNN. J. O. PAWLING, Griffin’s Corner, N. ¥.—You | their constituencies to regard .us as a perma-_ 


in the injustice of the increased value of land nent factor in politics—and a determining. 
one, too.” : 

The question then which coutconte ‘the 
-undersigned and every. practical voter in 
our party is, what method is dest: calculated 
_to systematically disseminate our principles. 
and swell our voting ranks. After consider- 
able discussion of ways and means we shail 
“attempt an answer by submitting twometh- 
ods of systematic canvass. The first, which 
we adopted on election day, bears the same - 
relation to the second that the guerilla band 
does to the thoroughly equipped and. disci- 
plined army. It operates in this way: We 
are each securing a list of friends and ac- 
quaintances, six in number, who agree ta 
read “Progress and Poverty” a3 sooz as we. 
supply the book. This constitutes the enter- 


The | are right as te existing mortgages. If A owns. 


: Raoetas You would take the rent as usual. 
Gatisfactorily adjusted, by ‘the biggling of ; . going into private pockets, but the present : a $10,000 farm and B has a:$5,000 mortgage on 
a 4 Mont. —(1) Do you not bonestiy think the mea Syeren dobs enable. a r man to get the only change would be inthe mode of tax- it, enechalt of the land value tax that A pays 


the market.” Under the new system who | who came to this western country years ago, 

would be the bargaining or higgling parties! | when st was an unknown eonaury elintets tale value of improvements out of the sale of the vee i should go to offset the mortgage. 

Suppose A owns a store aud that the | ing their lives in their hands, so to speak— jand. Could there not bea law by which im- ou are now faxed on everything you Louis F. Post. 
provements up to certain percentage of the | eat and wear and onthe house you live in. 


ground rent tax is fixed when the | contending at every step witb. the merciless —————— 
new system goes iutoeffect. Time passes and | savages, not cnominn nat minute would be | Value of the land could be compensated for | Some of these taxes are collected directly, Seen a Ada Awa Or ews, 


the value of the site increases. The rent | their last upon.earth, earned all the land they uf the tenant was comipelies abandon a but others are collected. from the manufact- See Through the Little Probtem Thar 
would of course rise under the present system, | were allowed to take up under the land jaws? pinned reason of increase 7 sre éh @rer and storekeeper and by them added Bothered a “‘ World’* Reporter. 
but if by the supposition the increase of rent} (2) Do not the men who come here even |, {<) *2e present taxes are levied upon the | + the price of what youbuy. Ifthesingle| New Ore ays, Nov. 26.—Friend R.: The 


were to be taxed away, what inducement | : hei . basis of the cost of running the government ine ‘ ? : - 

would there be for the owner to increase his wee Ashes diel 2 seins near a rai png of the city, town, etc. You, as I understand, an were eniorcen, you would pay on: the | chipping from the news columns of the New 

rent pari passuf He might, indeed, change | advantages of society which they enjoyed: in | Propose to levy a tax equal I suppose to the | V2!ue of the two lots you own and nothing | york World of the 17th inst., in regard to 
2 ~ 


‘bis tenant for a new one who would be glad to | the states, earn all the land they are permut- | 'e8a! rate of interest upon the value of the else. Both your houses and all you buy the application of the “George theory” to the 
pay an increased rental for the enlarged pro- | ted to take up under the laws? land. Would not the amount raised be often | Would be. free from taxes. Therefore, | vacant jots in New York city, which you sent. 
ductive cavacity of the site, but as the in-| (3) Would these people come out to the far | Very much in excess of what would be re- | if your lots are worth a good deal and your nie, has been received and digested. Io am 
crease would goto the tax collector, would | west, incurring such an expense of time, quired, and as often very much below! Would | houses not much, your taxes might be elad to see that you do give the subject: some 
not the owner be satisfled with the old rental, | money and labor, making themselves almost | tbat not present serious difficulties? higher; but if your houses are worth as | 5 ; i 

: : y > 4 I xt fe 5 d i pats SVers thought. The illustrations of the reporter 
which may be assumed to bave paid enough | martyrs (the eurlier settlers), if it was uader- Ni nn eae eae t van ba | Much, or nearly: as- much or more than | reatly emphasize the truth of the theory he 
to yield a sufficient income upon the | stood that they could aot acquire titie to the | ™eD!, and am certainly wilh you if [can your lots, your taxes would certainly be 


adjusted in the only way that price can be Rosesup Lagg Raxco, Stillwater postoffice, 


investment in the buildmg, as also to | land necessary for toad for ? convinced that the land tax will accomplish ; seeks to overthrow. Take the first case |. 4 ay t : 
make a sinking fund for the replacement of (4) Is ibere bee Se world. ae an | the quarter of what is claimed for it. lower. given, that of Mary G. Pinckney. She is said ing ede: i sloneh Diane 2 cation sen 
the building when zo longer rentablef On the | abundance of vacant land, not claimed by B. H. N. Room.far-All. to awn 138 vacant lots in the Twelfth ward; { tuatwernae he beliér able to camect the foe. ! 


valuation, $932,000; assessed tifty per cent, or 
at: $466,000; tax rate, 216 per cent. She pays 
$73 per lot for the privivege of holding them 


other haod, if the site is owned by the person | anybody, to provide each bead of a family | (1) If the present system enables a poor ; 
who himself uses it for business, how shail oe (and each other person, for that matter), | man whose land becomes valuable to get eee oe the world va Be 
increased productive capacity be measured! | witb a bumestead, and which can be had by | back the value. of his improvements out of put in the state of Texas? Tf so;‘how miny 


‘In this way we expect to acquaint at least 
one dozen voters (we don’t Landis non-voters. 
just now) with the principles of the united 


Would the difficulty be still greater with sites simply moving upon it and improvi ng it? ; . 4 ve . 

: J : . sale of his s at the expense of , . , | g 
occupied by dwelling houses, or in anagri- | (5) [s not the feeling of discontent shown a le who ens ar aad ce t oor Pe poche ete rriting pe ne aan “4 oat * mail the ie | {bor party, and: shonld.. they. be. induerd to 
cultural community where relation of land- | by many people in populous countries, and peop : pt p 1on in writing go | Supposing the valuation to remain the same support our party next year, it will be due to 


by the system. Ifsuch cases of hardship } through the mail the same as a circular by 


under the system of a land tax, taking the 
arose it would be much better to relieve | leaving the envelope open for a one cent 


rental value, 4 per cent on valuation would be 


the superior merit of its principles. 


Jord and tenant is of infrequent occurrence! | which you are wickedly, as I think, seeking 
The second is a much more. elaborate. plan, 


Aside from the speculative element, land eworay nt , } 

values are, of course, based on relative pro- perce ance of praviedests cave ie them out ofa common fund. We do not | Sttmp! W. ¢. 37,280, or $270 per lot per year. The reporter | and if sufficiently practical and meritorious 
ductive capacity, but please state more fully people out to occupy these vacant lands? belheve your fears are well founded; but as (1) Ten people to the acre, with room for | will say, “None but a rich man could pay the | wif probably require the efforts of the party’s 
the schemie for estimating this element under | You will confera favor if you will reply | the land value fund would belong to the | about a quarter as many more.” ‘lease of the land.’” Bub could any but a } leaders to introduce it. In our opinion it pos- 
the new eystem. Q. to each of the above questions at your leisure. | community, the community might devote (2) No. rich person pay the $10,065.60 per year under | sesses some substantial advantages over the 


the present syscem for the privilege of hold- 
ing these lots vacant? Of course not.. Why 
does M. G. P. pay that tax? It is’ certainly. 
not because she is anxious to contribute: $10,- 


firss one. In substance it isa subdivision: of: 
“every assembly district organization into 
election district organizations.. Term them, 
say, united labor crusaders,.and designate: 


The assessor could, under the land value | J claim for myself that I am just as houest | some of it to such relief ifit chose. It is 
tax, determine the basis by an average of | as yourself in my desire that each man should | sutient that the objection is a trifle com- 
sales in the locality, just as he does now, | bave an equal chance in this world, aud that pared to the hardships caused by the 


Risky Speculation. 


Pirrsecne, Pa.—I am a student of your 
theory, but am not yet a convert. I am 


land value theories are put into execution and 
is evident that you do not know what you I haven't got capital Snael to build a house, It would be a speculation but a “ery : 


are talking about. You express your ima- | will my invested $200 be confiscated? risky one. 
bility to understand how our doctrines A. CULLEN, Let us follow your speculation from the 
would benefit society, as if you knew what | If your lot is worth $200 you would have | beginning: 
the doctrines were and had considered the | to pay a tax on $200, whether you used the You buy for $1,000; vour tax is’ $40, arid” 
reasons for them; and yet any one who | lot or not; and your tax would be no higher | you lose (at say 4 per cent.) $40 in ‘interest 
has read “Progress and Poverty” has only | if you built than if you did not build, This | which you might have made by investing” 
other land would detect the fraud. But |‘? "24 Your letter to know that you have | system being generally in force, you would | your thousand dollars productively. The. 
that would not be necessary to meet your’ never mene th find work plentiful and steady and wages } second year, the land being worth $1,259, 
point, Land alone would not be rented if It isa shame that men should be forced high, which would enable you to build. | you pay $50.in taxes and lose $50 in in- rge 
the tax was fully imposed, but land with eae Bog a ee abe ee i f rp Under the present system irregular work | terest. The third year, the land being | manifest; buildings would go up like magic, | _ HEapquarTERs, 674 East 135th street, New 7 
improvements would be, and the owner Te a ae countries to fight | and low wages interfere with your build- } worth $1,500, you pay $60 in taxes und { employment would be given to.the idle, every | York, December —, 1887. Dear Sir: Th 
would try to get as much as possible for mercilessly with merciless savages for a] ing, andif you do manage to build, the | lose $60 in ‘interest. ‘And‘the fourth year, | department of legitimate industry would be} ted labor party, recognizing that the real dif 
id place on the earth’s surface on which to | assessor comes along and fines you for it, | the land being worth $1,750, you pay $70 | quickened, the old tenement rockeries down | ficulties which they are obliged to meet and 


have no motive in keeping the lots out of ‘use. 
But you may ask, what recompense have you 
to offer her for her investment? The- only 
right one, namely, free all improvements she 
‘| may make from taxation. She will then. 
either put up buildings fer rent or. else relin-. 
‘quish the land to those who will. If: her 
buildings and improvements should exceed. 
the value of the. land her taxes would | 
actually be less than under the present: sys -Company “A,” united labor crusader E £ 


‘tem. | the twenty-third assembly district, G 
The effects of such a: reform are. at once. Green, master crusader. 


‘induced to attend. Every company would be 

required to secure the name and address of 
every voter in their particular election dis- 
trict, secure as many copies of “Progress and — 
Poverty” and ‘Protection or Free Trade?” as 
the members could affurd, and send out a. cir- 
cular like the following among. the voters of 
the district, one circular being sent for each - 
book at the organization’s disposal: 


of the market.” 

But the value of land would not. be deter- 
mined alone by what that particular land 
sold or rented for, but also by its aad- 
vantages over neighboring land. Conse- 
quently if A chose to allow his tenant 
to pay the old rent, althouch the fand 
was worth more, the relative value of 


id : sean «s there should be none very poor nor ‘nune vas ‘ ! bah 

rife nis anys aby be xo verned by : ane very rich; but Iam totally unable to see how | P! esent system. oe ; taught by “Progress and Poverty” that a { 065 per year toward the expenses of govern- | each election district organization a “coms 

iggung oO e market, Just as they are the doctrines you preach tend to bring about You leave out of consideration the op- | single tax on land would abolish speculation | ment. In ordinary times and cases'patriotism | pany,” giving each one a separate letter of 

now. Suppose : Jones owns @& lot, the such a perfect society as we wish for. portunity that would be open to every | inland. Being an uneducated workingmanI | does not go that far. She pays. because the | the alphabet. Take, for example, the 

walue of which is $10,000, producing a Henry. J ARMSTRONG. poor man to become a rich man by | 2m unable to solve the following problem: assured growth and improvement of the city | Twenty-third district. Let us suppese there 

ground rentof $500 annually, and suppose (1) No. They dearly earned the night to | working. I buy a suburban fot to-day for 81,000, on | will so enhance their value that some one | are ‘ten: election districts in. it... The first 

the tax to be four per cent. Then Jones | yop it, but not the right to own it in per-| (2) The land value tax would be based, which I pay a tax of four per cent—$10. At | whose business demands them will be. willing | would be Company “A” of the united labor 

wouid pay $400 taxes and have $100 of his { ty ; m as is the present tax, on the cost of gov- the end of a year my lot has increased twenty- | to pay her a price sufficient to reimburse fer crusaders of the Twenty-third assembly dis- 

soldi petuity, . mere ss & five per cent in value; atthe end of the sec- | for the original amount she paid, plusaccumu- } trict 1 nup to the tenth, which would 

epcumds renk sere But endl y sling 8 nek (2) No ernment and public institutions. The | ong year it has increased tw ty-fi lated taxes and interest, and a handsome Ba Cs fat tage r th "anit d “Tebo : 

0 , . . : pei reas enty-hve per aXe ‘ "1 3 read: Compan of the. united labor 

rent of $100 would be worth only one-fifth (3) Not if they could use land. nearer | amount, therefore, would not be in excess {| cent, and so on for four years, iucreasin rofit beside. She will then reap where she S Pe “thi N: is- 

much as land vieldin at t of y : ‘ ; » 5 ’ g|P crusaders of the Twenty-third assembly dis 

ple S tang Sieleiog & net rent of | home on better terms, of what was required. It might in some | each year twenty-five per cent on the | has not sown, and society will have rewarded | trict. Ivis fair to suppose that every district 

$500; consequently Jones's land would fall (4) No. communities be less than seemed to be | purchase price. During the four years I pay | her for withholding that land from use, while | organization contains one or more mem- 

on sim value to $2,000. Then to raise the same (5) No. required, the obvious remedy for which | as taxes respectively, $40, $50, $60, $70; | Countless numbers were wasting away on { bers from each election district in its limits. 
kere. ag revenue from Jones, the tax would be] your honest desire that each man should | ‘would be a reduction of public expenses, | total, $220. I lose the interest on my $1,000, | Mauhattan island for want of employment, | Now, these members would form the nucleus 

ao - | cwenty percent instead ‘of four percent. | poveian equal chance in the world is not | There is no serious difficulty here. Which, at current rates, would be in four | fresh air and sunlight. of each company of crusaders. They could 

tion, a leaving him $100, as before, and the value dotibted:-neither iS -Ahe teuthot Souecon. years $160, which, added to the tax, makes Just what the jand tax would make M. G. | select a guiding spirit to be known as 
rop- : of his land at $2,000. If the rental value | ¢,.,; oli: , cl 3 es A Poor Man's Case. §380. My lot at the end of four years has | P. do is this: pay notonly the full rentalvalue | the master crusader of that particular com-_ - 
Le - | ais : : : : ession that you cannot see how our doc- ; ; : cost me $1,380 and is worth &2,000. lsell and | of the land this year, but each succeeding any, and they could meet at his residence - 

we of his land increased, its selling value also | pines would ich New Yors.—Please answer this question: Sree ' Sef P y, e 

athe | would inc aad thecescessce. would trines would accomplish it. But you can ie roti ek a cea? . q * | pocket $620. Is this a speculation or do I | year; ifthe rental value increased, pay that weekly or fortnightly in order to. outline the 
sted sia ‘asia ktiow it ai ee cesilt. of “the hircline best prove the honesty of your desire by titales a ies oe Baru in, Spied not understand your theory? increase alse iuto the city treasury. No mat- | work of the propaganda and explain the prin- _ 

Seung trying to improve your mental vision. It | 7 5 : y Pere Dax Wivetaxn. | ter, then, how rich she might be, she could | ciples to any inquirers who may have been 


his real estate, just as he does now. d : . pie : saa 5 
ly Ac- | tive and out of which to make a living. If} and the better the building the higher | in taxes and lose $70 in interest. Your | town would make way for business houses, | O¥°TCome Ore due to ignorance of their aims 


cordiugiy, if A’s tenant could pay more A ue : ' : : fae) mnie or misupprehensions created by a hostile. 
he more, and for atin i dirae ‘ie SS ae bahdleny 2 . oe valve ie your fine. speculation will have cost you, therefore, | @d the conflict between -lobor and capital | press, has oraaiized | in every election district 
. ¥ e@e ha or nothing 


anes ? at the end of the fourth year, when you would become only a memory. The commu- | an association for the specitic purp: se of aug- 
transition period between the lower and | Vithin the borders of civilization that no 


Monopoly and Mortgrges. 


Troy.—{1) Supposing the system you advo- 


; . ON . cate Were in practice and the government had 
is not natural that civilization should jump control of all monopolies, such as telegraphs, 


from point to point like a grasshopper iN a | railroads, etc.; a certain man bas a large 
grain field; its natural movement is au | amount of capital which he wants to invest in 
advance or spreading out. Land owner- } a paper mill, and bhaviug got machmery down 
ship prevents this by encouraging the | tu such perfection in that business itcan be run 
withdrawal of land from use in the out- | with very little help, lessthau other businesses. 
skirts of all communities and compelling | Now Why could not that man with bis capital 
men to leap over it to points beyond where | $2 t© some portion of the coatry, on the hae 
land is nearly free; and as the unused of some railroad, where land has little or no 
land of one community now touches the value, build his paper mill, and there start 


sell for $2 he aggreg f 

4 440 ; pina : ses ene ak the commuuity’s growth had made. The pro- {| great problem that the above party hasun- — 
$1,200, leaving you a proilt Of Pou, Ue} ducer and consumer being: retieved of taxa- dertaken to solve on entirely new principles; 
and, furthermore, to bring within the intelli- 
gent range of every voter the sum of our 


transit iod b 7 \ nity would take for itself the yalues which | menting public interest and discussion in the 
he higher value, he would get the benetit | one would-be driven away from home. It 


of it. This temporary benefit would always 
be a sufficient inducement to him to 
charge wit the land was worth. If the 
owner of the land uses it himself, any in- 
creased productive capacity not peculiar to 
that particular land would be measured 
both by the vaiue of similar land and by 
the selling or renting price his land would 
acquire as soon as its greater productive 
capacity became known. [If the greater 
walue were contined to the particular land, 
as in the case of a mine, it would be mani- 
fested by a greater selling or renting price 
than that of the surrounding land. 

So lonz as the tax did not take the entire 
rental value there would be a margin of 
rent going to the owner which capitalized 
would be the selling value, and the assessor 
would have no more to do than to ascer- 
tain the selling value from the market and 

~ Jevy the tax raie if the entire rental vaiue 
were taken. The higgling of the market 
would relate directly to rental value in- 
stead of relating indirectly to it as now. 


Re assume a ager a for pho ticn would get that w hich cheir industry pro- 
Now, you could only sell to one of two 

eee J First pecan duced. : (JAMES MIDDLETON. aims and the potent reasons for sustaining 
rapiae Leash diets ols a ease uel ee them, which will serve to-explain our agres-" 
thought the land would go still higher; or | span the Unitea Labor Party Make. a | siveness and vitality in face of defeat. 


second, a class that wanted to use the land a Presidential Nomivation. Our Eeasons OE Requesting your respectful ° 
and was willing to vav it oe : consideration of this question are: 
an as willing pay: 8 per cent on its Cricaco, Il.—Right here it would scem. to. 1. fo acquaint you with existing speiak: 


value annually for the privilege of, doing | be a pertinent question to ask, anda very im- wrongs, especially the inequitable distribution. 
it. If interest was oniv 4 per cent no one portant question to answer, Are we to | of wealth caused by land monopoly which 
would be willing to pay: 8 per cent for have a pr esidential candidate in 1SS8?- My our. present system fosters, together with the 3 
: : : land; therefore you could t sell to tt ‘evils which it engenders, 
d land of ot! ae business with the few men he requires. Set- | 422 : ould not seli to the | only reason for touching on this subject i in 2. To bring to your Votice & euce remedy. 
unused land of other communities far out tling on such land with little rental value at- | second class. And as speculation in land | Tre Sranxpanp_is to bring forth discusston on fee the adjustment of these wrongs founded 


to the frontier, the leap is a long one. | tached, he would not have to pay the large | is based on the possible earnings of the | the most weighty topic now. before us. From.| 0n the natural love of justice—a measure ex- 


You appear to have been one of the long | rent he would pay if he were located in some | land, you could not sell to the first cl: tremely simple and decidedly radical. 
S | Fé 4 pay 1 , nee hel class | my point of view it would scem to be the very. | Se ROK will 
leapers. city, and with railroads running so cheap : 3. To prove. that nov natural right Be 


unless you caught a fool. best course to pursue for many reasons. « . , 
: . : ie ae Seatohes ; ae . : violated by the operation of this simple yet 
z pe aca of discontent, the rascal ra ane ; Ai eine The fact is that your land would not rise It would bring together the representative eflicacious. remedy; that our principles are the 
ion of which grieves you so, is due to a | 06 4Iee. sow, . : ob ©} as you have imagined. Four per cent is essence of justice; that they are intended to 
J : a monopoly of that industry, uot beiug ham- ) ‘ S per cent men of our cause in the United. States.: It: i * 


sense of injustice. If you believe that it is t . ; $ : " : weld: society more firmly together as a whole, 
asehieine at God for a Sc HEHE Hs phe pered either with large rents or high freight- pretty nearly the full rental value of land, | would necessitate the choosing of a name for } not to disrupt it; that they mean the perpetus 
: PUED OF fOrC- | ave? Then if that were so, the small manu- 


: ‘ , and when that tax was imposed, the eels a party whieb must-ere long Write. the laws ation “of: this republie-and” the dawn of @ : 
ing men to expatriate and murder Indians, | facturcr would not have an equa! show with | ing value of your lot, instead of rising | ef the natiou. This in itself would be a much | bigher moral and intellectual standard, ‘Gene 
your ideal of God, done in colors, would | the lurge one. 


twenty-five per cerit, as you assume, would | needed measure, and if wisely Chosea, as it | sequently an era of higher civilization. 
make a good illustration for some of the (2) All improvements being exempted from 


Y red per certainly will be, would place us on amore | 4 fo secure your. co-operation as a voter — 
hve , é fall nearly one hundred per cent. You y pla $3.0 ‘and propagandist after you shall have become. 
more exciting passages of Dante's Inferno. | taxation, how are you going to tax the man 
that holds a mortgage? C. M. Huysst. 


would then have to do one of two things, | Selid ors all Mi yee Us copay Ip would be the | convinced that our Solution of the labor prob» 
ET either use the land, or sell it for the most neater naar rer ae ont thoeetee isi ni | lem is the only true and practical one. — : 
How the Tax Would Benefit Landlords. (1) He might have a monopoly of that | you could get, for it would not pay you to} so i. ee wre wWieelit Te otha na. | pour priucipies are-an advocation of Mfr. 
New York.—{1) Let us suppose tl he | j we if hi . ‘ ait . d ing the’ doctrine more wisely. It would un- | George's. theories, we propose to make vou. 
b. appose that the | industry if his machinery could not be | keep it out of use and unproductive under b ; at ine a , © 
janis da Iecinud ave taxed to thele tail eal : : doubtedly be the means of setting many pec- acquainted with them by: deputing = member 
h i that do. away with ea ae me duplicated or if there were no cheap land {| the burden of a-heavy tax. And as the ple whom the light has not yet shone | Of this association to convey to you a copy of 
chaularebink the ce fe a : se . nageus a but his. The peculiar fact about questions | effect of the tax on all land would be simi- | upon to thinking and questioning ubout | “Prosress and Poverty” for perusal. Should. 
by the fand holders to balance the increase of etins aa that such monopolies are not 
taxes. only possible, but to some extent actually 


Why Sheaid He Bet 


PovGcuxzepsir.—Upon what basis is a mem- 
ber uf the community taxcd who, haviag no 
Jand, lends muney or furnishes merchandise 
to jand owners, receiving fur the same notes 


; < by 
: ras ; :, h iy you prefer. to read one Mr. Georze’s other: 
lar, we should very soon find that specially | the new party and thus be the means of, works, we inclose a return postal ‘card with 


desirable land was paying nearly its full | giving our friends many more opportunitiesto | the entire list of them printed thereon. Indi- 


aud bonds, bearing profits and interest, to be | {2) How will the land tax benefit the land | exist now, and it is our present system of | rental value into the treasury, while land catch the popular: ear; and who among Us:} cate your choice and rail it at your earliest 
paid to him by the same iand owner giving | bolders! _ Bra. taxation that makes them possible. When | not specially desirable would pay no tax at cloes not realize the value of merely getting a | convenience. 
listener?) Were we to have a nationa! organi- In requesting you to make. yourself “ace 


(1) By making the mere owning of land { taxes fall on labor products, production, by 
unprofitable and giving all the profit to | being made more difficult, tends to con- 
the user, according to the use he makes of | centrate under the control of men of large 


the note or bond and from whom the interest 
and profits are received by the non-land 
Owner, to Whew the note or bond is given, 
gud who receives value upon the same in the 
shape of interest or profits? A. 

So far as the transaction you mention is 
concerned he would pay no more taxes 

. than now. 

Why should he? The furniture or 
merchandise is a product of labor, no part 
of which the community has any more 
tight to confiscate than an individual would 
have, And what would it accomplish? 
Taking such transactions as a whoie the 
borrower who consumed the Jabor products 
Would have to pay the tax in the end, 


oy Aas there would be so much of it zation with a platform -of as few and simple } quainted with the whole truth concerning the. 
vacant and unowned. | words as possible in which to comprehensively | Mevement, you will uetice that we have: ap. 
-pealed-to no prejudice or sentiment, feeling 


"tt may occur to you-that if you sold ; andi rot ie Nas: 
5 : explain our standing, and a good name illus ‘Contident that the truth will Towed! 


your lot, say for $100 instead of using it, | trative of our grand principle and free from | sooner or later to.the fair-minded reader. : 
the tax would fall to $4. That would de- | any class construction, these features alone Comins one united labor crusaders ae 
pend upon whether the lot had an actual | would form wonderful means for the spread- fo 2 

rental value or not. If it had no rental } ing of the truth and give us all our fighting 


value the.tax would fall to nothing; but if colors. : 
it had a rental value (all land having value We have many earnest workers here, not Piai sneet | es ei wad your te 
be pat 


: the leact of whom are Miccer * r: dually favited: to be present whenever 
being taxed tn the same way) the rate of aan : eo Nesst SY hite, Van 


it—that is, according to his industry. Do | capital; and when Jand is dear the dith- 
you not know that Irish rents are all the | culties of production are further increased 
Irish people can bear? How, then, could | and the tendency to monopoly is enhanced. 
they be increased by a mere tax on the | By taking all taxes off of labor products 
landlord? By law parents are entitled | business men of small means are strength- 
to the wages of their minor children; | ened; and by taxing land, which tends to 
suppose they were taxed to the full | destroy its speculative value, opportunities 
value of their children’s wages, could | for business are enlarged. This enables 
the parents get even’ by making their | thousands of wage workers to employ 
children earn more? Land rent is a mo- | themselves, who, by incr easing the demand 
nopoly price—the owner always gets all | for wage workers, raise wages, thus en 
that the tenant can or will pay; conse- | abling workingmen to be larger consumers 
quently, 2 tax on rent cannot be added to } and consequently - to increase . production. 
the rent. If the tenant could or. would (2) As to mortgages that existed when 
pay more, the landlord wouldn’t wait for | the change went into effect we would con- 
a ljand value tax; he would adopt Shakes- | sider the morigagee as a joint owner. But 
peare’s philosophy and act upon the princi- | subsequent mortgages we would treat 
ple, that “If ‘twere done when ‘tis dong, | as personal: property. You cannot im- 
then "twere well it were done quickly.” | pose a tax on mortgages which subse- 
Read Land and labor tract No. 37. | quent mortgageors will not have to pay. 
(2) It would not benefit land owners as | If the current Prate of interest were 5 per 
land owners. If they were also workers, | cent and your tax on mortgages 1 per cent, 
it would benefit them as workers; but it is | no one would lend for less than 6 per cent. 


stances will permit you to do-so. 
Ornure and Pearson, and the women ure net |” 4 rusting that this will, receive 


tax would rise as the selling value fell be- lagging, as an instance of which may be cited. eratiun we remain 
1 italization of the rent. For ex- , - } 
ow & Cap * the untiring energy of Miss Beck.and several | © ee 
ample: Suppose the rental value was $50 | other ladies of club. No. 1; and I firmly be- |. Whe ceinnanihe det 

‘ tines 4 riche = ie . 


annually. Then the land would have a | lieve that such a cause as ours will not he substantially the san 
selling value of only $200, for no one | long. in bringing for th men in Chicazo who 


would pay.more than $200 for land. that | will be to us what McGly un, Pentecost, Hunt , 
was worth but $50 a year if it was taxed | #sden, Glacken, etc., are to the Anti-pov erty: Anti-poverty socie 
$40 a year and the tax was to be increased | °Ciet¥: J. H. Grurres, 1613 Prairie avenue. district polling t 


as the value increased. A similar falling: 
off in selling value would occur as to all 
land subject: to the tax, necessitating an 
increase of the rate from four per cent to 
twenty per cent, which would make the 
tax $40 as before. Solong as the tax re- 
mained at this rate and the rental value 
did not increase or diminish the selling 


Free Trade. 


-Broosiyy.—I know a trade that the men 
don't earn 66 a week at, because the Dutch can 
Bend the gouds bere cheaper than they can be 
Made in this country. Would you put them 
on a footing with the rest of the mechanics in 
this country, or would you keep thei there 
unul you brought the rest of the mechanics 
Gcwn to them? JaMES HAMILTON. 


We are in favor of free trade now. 


Wants a National Convention Called as 
Soon as Possible. 
FaRMINGTON, Ia.—It is a curious instance of” e 
the strength of the movement to see how |. * 
each fellow attempts to cheer up his fellow |. 
man because New York didn’t cast all. her a: 
votes for George. Every true convert is so 
strong in the faith that he doesn’t waver. him-- 


Suppose such a tariff were put on the t tl f the land value tax to[ And if y axed : y ould ionary at $2 
reat P not the purpose of the land value Oo] And if you taxed mortgages 6 per cent | value would be stationary at $200. im ; Gees 
arty’s trade of which you speak as to raise | benefit mere drones. (the full interest limit), no one would lend rer tore lus He weer ee 
best, & Wages (if that were possible) to $30 a week; except at usurious rates—rates that would Notes. - | made me anticipate. lare ben results, I r 
pean how long would it be before the Dutch The Yaluabie Land of Peor Men. cover not only current interest plus tax, ALBERT SMitTH, Brooklyu.—We cannot give | the showing as fine. And best of 
5, tou,” workman would come here in such oum- New Yorx.—You said in reply toa letter | but also plus insurance against loss by | you the information, You might inquire at | shows strength i in every county in the sta 
las we- bers that he would bring wages back to §6? | (issue of 12th inst.) that in a case where the plea of usury. the Astor library. — What we need is to call a national conferenc 
; sIMCe It is not cheap goods, but limited op- ground upon which a poor man had built be- : R. C. J., Buffalo.—The letter of State | at once and let @ national convention 
f from portunities to wurk that make wages low, | ©2™e 50 valuable that he would be practically A Tendency. Assessor Staley N. Wood requires no answer. arranged for not later than February. The | Fr, 
RECESS, and taxed out of his house, be would doubt- BROOKLYN, N. Y.—I.ama native of Suffolk | All his reasoning is based upon a notion that uicker We can get in the field the better. f —) 
ise for and to shift tariff taxes to land taxes bi itable building ; aa 8 P CEE OCHS ne Sere eS 
id his would tend to make more opportunities to less be able to put up a suitable building upon | county, N. Y., mostly a farming region. | it is proposed to tax land by area instead of | agitation purposes. We ‘shall organize an 
Uae Be the lot, or that at most it would bea case of | Taxes for 1855 were: Town taxes, $53, 079.46; | by value. You will see this if you read the anti-poverty. society . here next week- and. be- bay re found 


work. Read “Protection or Free Trade?" 


last paragraph of his letter, which is as fol- | gin the campaign of 1888 witha will. The | 40¢ moral 
lows: “It is claimed that under the George kind of converts we'are making jis. the kind | eae W 
theory land or valuable lots in cities would | that will vote the ticket and glory | in shout-. anes ie 
pay more proportiorately than farms or other | ing whom they voted: or. ee 


country property, and beuce country prop- 


individual hardship. This appears tu me to | county taxes, $53,760.96; school tax, $16,242.57; 
be a very serious objection to the land tax | state tax, $31,856.04; total, $154,919.33. What 
Let us suppose that all or nearly ail the { would be the effect of the single land tax 
ground west of Central park, which was vacant | upon tis tax if adopted by the state of New 
a few sent ago; bas been: ‘taken up by work- York Wouid it shift the local taxes a little 


ote Feurier and George. 
ew Yoru.—You will greatly oblige me 
f ‘Sou will ‘State in your payer whether 
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a NOT YET. 

The investigation by the interstate com- 
Merce commission into the methods of the 

‘Standard of} company has put into the 
form of sworn and reported evidence 
many facts previously known or sus- 
pected concerning the methods and pur- 
poses of that gigantic monopoly. It was 
clearly shown, for instance, that, despite 
the explicit provisions of the interstate 
commerce act, various railroads still dis- 
crimate acainst the rivals of the monopoly 
in carving oil, This was proven with 
great clearness in the case of the Louis- 
Wille and Nashville railroad company, and 
the evidence of one of the company’s own 
agents showed discrimination so marked, 
covered by evasions and subterfuges so 
bungling, that it seems no excuse can be 
offered if the commissioners shall fail to 
put in force the penal clauses of the law. 

Last week J. D. Rockefeller, chairman 
ef the Standard oil trust, was examiged 
and ke named the numerous companies 
composing the “trust.” Mr. Rockefeller 
denied that these companies “pool” their 
profits, but this seems to have been a 
mere matter of definition. When the ques- 
tion, <-is it not a fact that the stockholders 
of the various companies forming this 
trust who hold trust certilicutes re- 
ceive us dividends a pro rata share of the 
profits of the combined companies in pro- 
portion to their holdings of the certificates, 
without regard to the earnings of the com- 
panies in which they own stock?’ Mr. 
Bockeiclier had the question repeated and 
then with manifest reluctance made an 

affirmative reply. Whatever may be Mr. 
Rockefeller’s definition of “pooling,” the 
practice described by the question above 
given is precisely that called “pooling” by 
the gencral public. 

In the course of his examination Mr. 
~ Rockefeller stated to Mr. Follett, counsel 
for the complainant, that the capital of 
the trust is about $90,000,000, and the fol- 
lewing interesting colloquy ensued: 

‘Your company,” said Mr. Follett, “is rep- 
resented in nearly every town of industrial 
ixpportance in the country, is it not?’ 

“In every town, yes.” 

“Fs itnot true that your business extends 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the northern boundary of 
the United States” 

“Not yet,” replied Mr. Rockefeller. 

This “not yet” is significant. The primary 
object of the interstate commerce act is to 
prevent the very discrimination by means 
of which the Standard trust has acauired 
the absolute control of from 65 to 80 per 
eet of the whole output of oil in this coun- 
try. The case was one tried before the 
commission on acomplaint of an oil re- 

» finer whom the Standard trust had tried to 
crush. Mr. Rockefeller, the head of the 
trust, was testifying in that very case, the 
question at issue being whether the power 
of the United States government is suf- 
ficient to scotch or crush out just such 
gnonopolies. When asked under such cir- 
cumstances if the business of his trust did 
not now extend over every part of the ter- 
witory of the United States, Mr. Rockefeller 
calmly answers, “not yet.” That, in de- 
fiance of all such puny efforts a 
mere government may put forth, this 
trust with its ninety millions of capital 
will have a complete and unchallenged 
monopoly of the oil business of the whole 
country, Mr. Rockefeller does not permit 
himself for one moment to doubt. His 
assurance is sublime, but it is justified by 
the facts. So long as the government 

aims at the mere regulation of the power 
that has seized the highways of our coun- 
try monopolists can afford to laugh at its 
efforts to control them or curtail their pur- 
chased privileges. When the government 
owns and operates these great highways, 
and not until then, can it assure equal 

Tights to all of its citizens and interpose an 
effectual bar to the building up of mo- 
nopoly through discrimination in trans- 
portation rates. 

_ Nosuch measure will ever be passed, 
however, by either of the two old partics 
thatare bidding frantically for the sup- 

port of monopolies in their efforts te cor- 
ruptly: purchase power. <A party that 

looks to the people for support can alone 
be trusted to take so longa step forward 

_ toward restoring to the people their just 
rights and powers. 


Amid the shouting and excitement over 
the district attorneyship during the recent 
municipal canvass, now and then a whisper 
from sume knowing man was heard to the 
effect that there were heavier interests in- 
volved in the comptrollership than in the 
fight between Nicoll and Fellows. It was 
‘said tat the aqueduct ring had exercised 
ao little influence, not merely in prevent- 
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ing Comptroller Loew’s renomination, but 
in making Mr. Myers the democratic can- 
didate. Men very familiar with municipal 
matters shook their heads sagely and re- 
marked that three years was as long & 
time as Tweed had for effective work and 
that all of his enterprises together would 
not compare in magnitude with the aque- 
duct job. It is somewhat significant 
that almost on the heels of the election 
the aqueduct contractors have made 
a demand for about $3,000,000 for extra 
work. Comptroller Loew denies the justicé 
of the bill and publicly says that so long 
as he is in office not one dollar of the pub- 
lic money will go to satisfy the claim. Mr. 
Loew said: *‘My term of office expires in a 
few weeks. I will not have it said that I 
went out of office condoning such a gigan- 
tic fraud as it appears that these con- 
tractors are attempting to perpetrate.” 
This is very well so far as it goes, but it 
only goes to the end of December. Then 
a new comptroller comes into office and we 
may find that he will be less oblivious than 
Mr. Loew to the claim of the contractors 
that the little extras in consideration of 
which they claim $3,000,000 were ordered 
by Chief Engineer Church and that the 
city is liable for them. It is an interesting 
incident and not the only one that may 
cause the business men who have been 
shouting over the great democratic victory, 
bought for cash on the Sth of November, 
to revise their estimates of the exact value 
of that already costly purchase. 


The newspapers have had a great deal 
to say in praise of the benevolent individ- 
uais who provided free turkeys for the 
poor of our great cities on Thanksgiving 
day. 

Suppose, however, that a benevolent 
Englishman had forwarded by steamer 
from Liverpool a hundred thousand tur- 
keys, to be freely given to a hundred thou- 
sand poor men in New York. Would our 
daily press have regarded that as a grace- 
ful act of charity to be acknowledged 
with thanks, or as a hostile interference 
with the American industry of turkey 
raising. 

Also, if itis a good thing for American 
citizens that Mrs. Lamadrid should furnish 
them turkey for nothing, why would it be 
a bad thing for American citizens if Eng- 
lish manufacturers should furnish them 
dress goods at half their present cost? 


Young George Gould has been telling a 
newspaper reporter in a tentative way 
that the great railway and other interests 
viewed Mr. Cleveland’s election to the 
presidency with a great deal of alarm, but 
that they have recovered from their fright 
and are now entirely satisfied with the ad- 
ministration. Jay Gould has also confided 
to a World representative at Marseilles his 
entire satisfaction with the administration. 
Taken in connection with the proposed 
changes in the cabinet and the dismissal of 
Land Commissioner Sparks, already com- 
mented upon in THE STANDARD, it looks 
as though the understanding between the 
big monopolies and the administration had 
almost reached a point at which further 
concealment is regarded as useless, The 
result in New York has not merely em- 
boldened the democrats, but convinced 
them that plenty of money is the only 
requisite to political success, and hence they 
are not merely ready but eager to be cor- 
rupted more completely and more fre- 
quently. They never knew before its full 
delights, 


But think of the horror and wretched- 
ness with which the republican bosses 
must watch this now open dalliance of the 
monopolists with their foes. Did not Jay 
Gould's money help to seat Hayes? and 
was it not his money again that, in the 
very nick of time, assisted to vindicate 
principle by the election of Garfield? 
Have not all the great monopolies poured 
money year after year into the republican 
campaign fund? If such men no longer 
dread democratic success, where is the re- 
publican party to get money from in the 
future? and if they are actually going 
to give money to the democrats, 
what hope is there that republi- 
can principles can receive such a vindica- 
tiun as democratic principies received in 
New York onthe 8th of November? The 
prospect must be a gloomy one for those 
politicians who imagine that politics is to 
consist forever in bidding for the favor 
and financial assistance of monopolists 
and boodlers. To those of us who expect 
to see the people rise against all who live 
by robbing them, the practical demonstra- 
tion that neither of the oid parties, as now 
led and managed, will do anything what- 
ever toward overthrowing monopoly, is not 
so distressing. 


Had the ghost of some revolutionary 
patriot wandered into Trinity church on 
Thanksgiving day, he would have been 
surprised to hear from that pulpit such 
sentiments as that “the American revolu- 
tion was a grand movement in defense of 
individual and personal liberty and the 
rights of man,” and that “the fathers of 
the republic stood for law;” and, remem- 
bering the Trinity church of the days when 
he was in the flesh, the ghost might have 
observed, and made a note of it, that the 
world—even the Trinity church fringe of 
the world—does move. Butif he had re- 
mained a little longer he would have 
heard enough about “strong laws,” the 


beneficence of “c:asses with wide social 
distinctions,” and the “mere dream” of 
fraternity, to convince him that Trinity 
church has not moved very far after all. 
It is a fact that Trinity church, with what 
it represents, does move, but it moves very 
much as a mule moves—behind a halter 
or in front of a club. 


In his Thanksgiving sermon the Rev. 


Morgan Dix asserted that it is impossible 
“under the present conditions of human 
nature to get rid of poverty and poor peo- 
ple.” He did not explain, however, 
whether these conditions of human nature 
attach to the poor, rendering them in- 
capable of getting rich, or to the rich, 
making them determined that the poor 
shall remain poor-—whether the conditions 
are incapacity or greed. ‘We. suggest that 
he attempt the explanation; it would afford 
him excellent mental and spiritual exer- 
cise, 

By the death of his father Don Carlos 
inherits the Bourbon title to. France. 
Queer isn’t it—inheriting a country! But 
in principle what is the difference between 
inheriting a country and inheriting pieces 
of a country? 


If the democratic leaders who at Cooper 
union last week congratulated themselves 
in resounding resolutions on the triumph 
of ‘democratic principles” at the last elec- 
tion, had been called upon to define the 
“democratic principles” that triumphed, 
there would have been an awkward pause 
in the proceedings. 


At the Old guards’ celebration of Evacu- 
ation day General Sickles took occasion to 
say that he was not too old ‘‘to volunteer 
as one of those who will put down these 
scoundrels,” and then added: ‘1 would 
rather we had the law on our side; but if 
there is no law, I will be one of those who 
will do it without law.” It is talk like 
this and the lawless spirit of plutocracy 
which talk like this exposes that makes re- 
cruits for anarchy. It teaches those who 
feel the hand of oppression that agitators 
are right when they insist that the govern- 
ing classes are law abiding .only while the 
law runs their way. 


The Philadelphia Times tells believers in 


_the single tax that the thing for them to 


do “is to take up a tract of land in the 
west and form a colony on the basis of full 
land value taxation, so that everybody can 
see how the scheme works.” Will the 
Times explain how that can be done with 
a protective tariff in force? or is it ignorant 
after all of the nature.of the single tax? 

If the Times is in earnest in its sug- 
gestion, however, and truly anxious to see 
how the scheme would work  experi- 
mentally, let it induce congress to set 
apart a portion of the public domain for 
free settlement on condition that 1mports 
warehoused there shall be free of duty, 
that no internal revenue or other taxes 
on products of labor shall be imposed, and 
that settlers shall pay the annual value of 
their land ‘into the treasury of the col- 
ony for public’ use, and we agree 
to produce the colonists. But the 
Times must not ask us to agitate for this 
concession, for we are well convinced that 
the larger measure of relief which would 
benefit the whole country can be almost as 
easily obtained as this one horse measure, 
which would benefit only a comparatively 
few people, and would benefit them only 
on condition that they severed the associa- 
tions of a lifetime and abandoned forever 
the places to which they were attached. 
If such a concession were a stepping stone 
to the larger reform, it might be worth 
seeking; but however suecessful the ex- 
periment might be, beneficiaries of vested 
rights in public wrongs would defend plun- 
dering privileges just as selfishly, just as 
bitterly, just as unrighteously, as ever. 


Oa Monday last District Attorney Ran- 
dolph B. Martine appeared in the court of 
general sessions, presented his certificate 
of election as judge of general sessions, 
and solemuly swore that he had not paid 
any money to purchase votes at the late 
election. 

If the money which Mr. Martine did 
pay were traced to its ultimate use in con- 
nection with the late election with a zeal 
and acuteness such as were displayed by 
the district attorney in tracing the dis- 
bursements of Jacob Sharp and his fellows, 
it is possible that——. However, never 
mind what may be possible; there is no 
danger that anything of the kind will be 
done. 

’ But the recording angel must have a 
queer looking account with Mr. Martine. 


AN INQUIRY FROM DENMARK. 
5 THORVALDSENS VEJ, ) 
COFENHAGEN, DENMARK, 
Novy. 1, 1887. ; 

_ Henry George, Dear Sir—The ideas exposed 
and advocated in your books, more especially 
the “Progress and Poverty,” are making 
their way steadily through the Scandinavian 
countries, especially since the translation of 
“Progress and Poverty” by V. Ulimann. 

Although we do not know as yet the utter 


misery and deprivations that reign among’ 


the lower classes in the great centers of 
civilization, still the “bad times” are very 
keenly felt and the conditions of the lower 
laboring classes are very despairing, more 
especially iu the capitals, Copenhagen and 
Stockholm, our obly great cities. 

Since 1870 the socialistic ideas have become 
very popular among our laborers in spite of 
their German-philosophical, illiberal and 
methodical turn that agrees very badly with 
our national character. 

It is, of course, chiefly in the free and 
liberal religious spheres that your banner is 
raised, as you find there a deep and vivid in- 
terest in the social problems, combined with a 
thorough dislike of the German socialistic 
ideas on account of their illiberalism and 
blindness to the importance of the personal 
freedom. . 

However, when advocating your ideas there 
is a hurting stone that very often bars the 
progress of the cause. That is the reason 
why I have taken the liberty to write to you; 
vut to fully explain the matter I must say 
some few words about the social and econ- 
omic condition of the country. 

' Agriculture is our chief occupation; rearly 
two-thirds of our population are directly em- 
ployed in agricuitural work. Moreover, most 
part of the land is divided among proprietor 
farmers in lots of from two to eighty acres. 
This division is the work of the last century. 
Before 1788 the land of each village was cul- 
tivated in common, was the property of some 
few ianded proprietors. and noblemen, who, 


besides, owned great estates; the farmers were 
all but serfs. 

Since the abolition of this next to serfdom, 
the division of the land and the introduction 
of a more parliamentary form of govern- 
ment our peasantry has made enormous prog- 
ress in all directions, has become the most in- 
fluential class and has created and maintained 
our position among the foremost agricultural 
countries in Europe; whose butter and eggs 
Pe the highest price in the English mar- 
cet. j 

However, this enormous and important 
transformation has not been brought about 
without oceasioning a very heavy debt 
on most of the farms. Very few 
they. were who a century back had 
scraped sufficient money together to buy 
their farm clear off, and at present we 
can say that as a rule each farmer pays inter 
est-ona capital very nearly like the selling 
value of his property (land and constructions 
thereon). 

Now, it is perfectly clear that your remedy, 
to tax all land on its full selling value, would 
not hurt these farmers in the least; on the con- 
trary, would benefit them markedly. 

The real sufferers under the transformation 
or revolution, would, it seems to me, be 
those that have placed their capital in the 
land. Well, when these persons are rieh land 


‘owners like the duke of Westminster, I pity 


them not, moreover, as they have plenty of 
other properties; but with us it is somewhat 
different. The capital placed in the land 
ebiefly belong to such institutions as, for in- 
stance, our savings banks, the board of guard- 
ians of minors; ia short, to such persons that 
have in one way or another earned or inher- 
ited a small capital on which to subsist or 
with which to start work. They are placed 
in land because in an agricultural country 
like ours this placement 1s regarded as the 
safest and best for all who do not want to run 
great risk and gain high interest, but are 
satisfied with a moderate interest, provided 
their capital is safe. 

These capitals, it seems to me, would in- 
evitably be lost under the transformation, 
and this loss would be very keenly felt. 

This is the hurting stone that mars the pro- 
gress of the ideas with us, Your remedy 
itself isso simple, clear and just that every 
child can grasp it; but how can it be carried 
out with us without temporarily injuring this 
great class of small, earnest workers that 
have saved a small lot of money and placed 
it in land? 

If you, from your great experience and 
clearer insight in these matters, would favor 
me with an explanation and solution of this 
riddle, you would, I believe, highly enlighten 
and advance the good cause ig Scandinavia. 
Jakos E. Laer, Gardener. 


The question Mr. Lange brings up is the 
question that is brought up everywhere, 
when the concentration of all taxes on land 
values is proposed. It is not alone in Den- 
mark that it constitutes what he so graph- 
ically styles a ‘hurting stone,” but it is of 
course the great obstacle to our progress 
in all countries, It is notin the nature of 
things possible to devise any scheme by 
which the change from an unjust system 
to a just system can be made without rel- 
atively at least injuringsome one. But it 
is always to be remembered that the 
change is one that would result in increased 
general prosperity, and that it cannot come 
all at once but must, from its nature and 
from the opposition which it will meet, be 
brought about gradually. If in Denmark 
those who have invested in land values are 
of the body of the people, and derive 
part of their income from labor or 
business, they will be certain gain- 
ess on the one hand, even = if 
they are losers on the other. The little 
relative advantages that they now have by 
reason of their investments are as nothing 
to the gains which the increase in general 
prosperity would bring them. In the case 
of widows and orphans this perhaps may 
not always be true, or not true to so great 
a degree, but for such cases some provision 
could easily be made from the large funds 
which would accrue to the state from the 
tax on land values. If, however, we were 
to allow considerations of relative loss to 
stand in the way of this great reform it 
would never be accomplished. 


The New Crusade to be Preached in Ro- 
selle, ate J. 


RoseE.usz, N. J.—Six years ago “Progress 
and Poverty” was handed me by a friend. I 
perused it at first with the sort of enjoyment 
one finds in a first-class novel. This was due 
tothe continuity of interest the book main- 
tained, as though a plot ran through its de- 
velopment. I re-read and studied the bock 
several times, sent copies to friends, and dis- 
cussed its puints with any who had read it. 
Within a year from the date of my first peru 
sal of the book I] became an active missionary 
among my friends, and have distributed 
many copies of your writings. The crystali- 
zation of your theories into political shape so 
soon was more than [hoped for. Iam now, 
however, sanguine of the proxiinity of tri- 
umph, and though an agnostic in matters doc- 
trinal, lam prepared to unite with any body 
of men who plant themselves squarely on the 
inherent rights of man, and follow the subject 
to its logical conclusion. 

I have made arrangements in this town for 
a hali which seats about four hundred people, 
and which will draw to a center three town- 
sh:ips—Union, Linden and Cranford. We 
Want to go to work at once, and shall en- 
deavor to have addresses at least bi-weekly. 

Reap Gorpoy. 


Encouraging Industry. 
“Law” in Milwaukee Review. 

A writer in this paper recently asked how 
protection protects. [ think the following 
statistics, taken from the annual reports of the 
Calumet and Hecia copper mining company 
of Lake Supericr will show that protection 
does protect the mine owner, and that a tax 
on land values would be a great boon for the 
taxpayers of that community. The original 
stock of this company consisted of 40,000 
shares of $25 cach, only $13 per share being 
paid in, making the original investment $520,- 
Uv. The shares have increased to 100,000, 
and the stock js quoted at about $165 per share. 
This compauy bas declared dividends aggre- 
gating $2,000,000 in jess than tweaty years. 
The assessed valuation of its real estate 1s 
over $20,000,000, and it is safe to say the as- 
sessment is less than one-third of the real 
valuation. 

Who willsay protection does not protect 
the mine owner? But cau it be said it pro- 
tects the empivye? Here is a.company that 
from au iuvestment of $520,000, less than 
twenty years ago, have property worth from 
$50,000,000 to $60,000,000 and who have paid 
$25,000,0U0 in dividends, while tbeir employes 
have received $1.50 per day when working. 
Considering the loss of time through so- 
called over production and the seasous, the 
wages have averaged less than $200 per year, 
and when the employe wasa tenaut of the 
company, as was mostly the case, he paid 
back as rent from 25 to 35 per centof his 
earnings. If the wage earners of this coun- 
try are satisfied with this kind of “protec- 
tion” they are welcome to it. Hs for us we 
think others can say as well as Puck, “What 
fools these mortals be.” ~~ 9 > 


AN OPEN LETTER. 


Dr. A. S. Houghton, Ci::cinnati, O.— 
Dear Sir: You ask my views of the future 
policy of our party. I have hardly had 
time to consider the subject, but will give 
you the opinion that seems to force itself 
upon me. | 7 

What we must be most careful to avoid 
is the danger that now threatens us of be- 
coming a mere pantomime party. In the 
canvass just closed we were a political 
factor, owing to the great vote we had 
east a year before; but in the next cam- 
paign, owing to the comparatively smail 
vote we cast this fall, unless we avoid the 
political routine adopted by the prohibi- 
tionists, we shall cut the same ridiculous 
figure that they do. 

It is plain to most of us now—it was 
plain to many of us long ago—that the 
running of a full county ticket this fall 
was bad policy; and yet against the confi- 
dence born of past success it would have 
been a waste of energy to urge the adoption 
of any other course. If our ‘‘defeat” has 
done no more than to admonish us that, 
though we be as harmless as doves, we 
must in fighting the powerful forces that 
are arrayed against us be as wise as ser- 
pents, it isenough to be thankful for. 

Were our contest one of arnis, it would 
be foolish not to wage it according to the 
most effective strategic methods known to 
the art of war; it is no less foolish, the 
contest being political, not to avail our- 
selves of the strategy of politics. Ido not 
mean by this that we should buy votes; 
buying votes is crime, not strategy. 

Voters will sometimes ‘‘stand up to be 
counted,” but they will not do it over and_ 
over again any more than soldiers will 
stand up over and over again to be shot 
down. Panic is just as certain to demoral- 
ize the voter as the soldier. 

It is well known to every one of expe- 
rience or observation that a party which 
can neither win itself nor disarrange the 
calculations of the other parties cannot com- 
mand anything like its own strength, and 
tends constantly to contribute less and less 
to the serious, and more and more to the 
humorous, side of the campaign. This 
fact should convince us that our party 
ought not to make a presidential fight next 
year. With the prestige of 68,000 votes in 


New York city we might have made 


things very uncomfortable for at least. 
one of the old parties; but we have lost the | 
prestige of that vote, and in a contest for 
the presidency, which will be a bear bait-. 
ing show, public attention will be so 
concentrated upon the antics of. the repub- 
lican dogs and the democratic bear that 
we should be in danger of making a sorry 
appearance. Of our normai vote we could 
retain only men who are willing to stand 
up and be counted, and even these—except. 
the very true and very tried—might be 
panic stricken and abandon us, — : 

But what makes a presidential fight im 
politic makes a congressional tight the very 
thing to be desired. age 

Tf the party will perfect a national 
organization, and by general consent. 
make nominations for congress, and for 
nothing else, all over the country, we shall 
not only be an important factor in national . 
politics, but we may put enough men into 
congress to make an effective third party 
caucus there. Having but one candidate 
to work and vote for, and caring nothing 
about the bear baiting—whether the re- 
publican dogs tore the democratic bear or 
the democratic bear squeezed the repub- 
lican dogs—our party would be in a 
position to seriously disturb the political 
situation, especially in the pivotal city of 
the pivotal state. A party representing 
the principles of government for which we 
are struggling and entering into a presi- 
dential campaign with such a_ policy 
might be sneered at or “swore at,” but it 
wouldn’t be laughed at. | 

The contest would be all the more excit- 
ing and profitable if our candidates for. 
congress were absolute free traders, and 
the issue of protection or free trade were 
boldly raised, 

The congressional candidates of the old 
parties would, in every reasonably close 
district, have to take sides on that question; 
and as some of them would be democratic 
protectionists and others republican free 
traders or tariff reformers, the alternative 
would be very delicate and embarrassing, 
not to say complex. That would benefit 
us, for it would be an. object: lesson 
of a lack of a distinguishing. issue 
between the old parties. And if 
the republicans nominated protection- 
ists and the democrats nominated tariff 
reformers, that, too, would benefit us, be- 
cause discussion of tariff reform would 
compel the discussion of ~absolute free 
trade, and the two parties would be forced 
into a position involving the loss to the re- 
publicans of thei free trade voters and to 
the democrats of their protectionist voters. 
Indeed, whatever the old parties did in re- 
spect to their cungressional candidates, we. 
should profit by it, for in any case that 
large number of voters who are with us to 
the extent of substituting a jand value tax 
for the tariff would support our nominees, 

This policy would raise an issue that 
would divide the people on a question of 
national interest and pressing importance, 
in the discussion of which the fundamental 
moral truth that the land belongs to the 
people could not be ignored. It is, there- 
fore, more than a mere party expedient. 
And it is more than a party expedient for 
another reason. It is the legislative, not 
the executive, branch of government 
through which we are to accomplish our 
reforms. The election of a mayor or a 
president, or the casting of a large vote by 
our party for such an office, can serve our 
ends in no other way than by its moral in- 
fluence in making men consider our prin- 
ciples. A large aggregate vote for con- 
gressmen - will exert’ ‘the same moral 
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influence, and if here and there we elect a: 
congressman, we shall have madea furthes 
advance toward putting our theories in 
practice than if we actually elected a 
president. 3 

I have written my views in candor, with 
the present conviction that both party ex- 
pediency and intelligent loyalty to our 
principles demand their aceeptance, I 
may be wrong, and, upon realizing that I 
am, shall have no hesitation in acknowl. - 
edging it. I shalt therefore be glad to 
consider any other propositions. It is by 
some such comparisons of opinions as to 
the policy of the party that we are to de- 
termine upon a course which wiil make of 
us a disciplined and-advancing army and 
remove the danger of our becoming a dis- 
organized and retreating mob, and I hope 
that a general expression of opinion upon 
the subject will be made. Truly yours, 

me Louis F. Post. 


Dr. McGlynn’s Parishienuers. : 
Another crowdel meeting of Dr. McGlynn’s 
old parishioners was held on Friday of last 
week in International hall. The principal 
speech was made by Mr. Richard Caffrey, 
the young man who stood for assembly on the 
united Jaber ticket in Greenpoint, L. L, this 
year. His amusing speech, in which he vig- 
orously defended Dr. McGlynn's economic 
“heresies,” was heartily applauded. Chair- 
man Feeney stated that the envelope collec- 
tion for the evening was $64, the basket col- 
lection, $30.73, and that 311 had been received . 
during the week, making $105.73 since the last. 
meeting. This amount will be added to the 
personal fund for Dr. McGlynn. Mr. McDer 
mott of the parish closed the meeting with a 
short address. fy aks 


The Fund tor Dr. McGlynn. oe 
The publisher of. Tae StanpDarp acknowl-_ 
edges the receipt of the following sums, 
which have been handed to Dr. McGlynn: 
“Coning,” $1; ’ammer, 'ammer, 'ammer, two — 
weeks’ remittances, $4. ; 


How the Election Was Conducted in New: 
; York. : 
Edgar J. Levey in Nortt American Review. 

The polls were opened at 6a,.m.: I had 
been assigned by the “citizens’ committee,” 
which had charge of Mr. Nicoll’s canvass, to 
look after a number of election districts in the 
western part of the city. I was, therefore, _ 
not confined to a single district, but had. 
ample opportunity to observe what was go- 


ing on allover that portion of New York I- 


reached several election. districts before the 


polls were opened. At all of them a larce 


number of persons were congregated, and 
formed a line extendizg some distance from 
the polling, place. My curiosity was at once 
excited to see who the zealous citizeus were 
who were so anxious to exercise the “price- | 
less boon of citizenship” that they had. 
arisen almost before daybreak in order ~ 
to avail. themselves .of the privilege. 
On approaching I saw that they heid 
balluts. tightly clenched. in — their 
hands, which -were elevated at. 
right angles with bodies, and that they to 
good care to Keep. them in this position unti 
the polls opened. In a few minutes the voti 
began. As soon as. each man voted he pass 

out and fiied into the side doorof a bar 


room jocated near by. I entered aud saw 


well known ward “heeler” (whom I did no 
then know, but whose name was familiar 

me as soon asl heard it). passa five dolla 
bill. into each voter's hands with no. effort >a 
concealment. The whole transactien from 


first to last had quite the air ofa comm 


business transuction. This was my first in- 
troduction that day to “practical politics 
and thus did I grasp the very arcana of our 
election system at a bound. oe 

~The polls had. not been opened an hour - 
when 2 voter approached and asked me -for 
some Nico ballots. “Ido not vote here,” he 
said, “but up above in the — election district. 
of the — assembly district. There are no 
Nicoll ballots to. be had there. He is sold 
out. The Irving Hal! worker has been bought. 
up; the Nicoll worker (a paid colored man)- 
has disappeared, and the republicanis issuing” 
ballots with Fellows’s name on them.” a 

Tstarted for the district he mentioned and. 

found everything exactly as he had. stated. 
Many of the voters did not examine the bal- 
lots furnished them by thelr party workers, but. - 
depusited them without inspection. Themore. 
intellicent opened them and saw the fraud, - 
but few took the trouble to go to another 
polling place to precure proper ballots when 
they found that none were: te be obtained in 
the vicinity. 


IT set about to remedy this. I warned eack 


voter as he approached to-examine his ballots. 


The result was Bedlam. let fouse.. I was sur- 
rounded by u gang of perhaps twenty ‘“‘heel- 
ers,” most of whom lovked as though they 
sad attained great distinction in crime, and 
Was subjected: to a..torrent -of curses and 
abuse. The burden of their complaint, 
stripped of bad language, seemed to be that 
“a dude with a clean collar had: come to. de- 
prive them of an bonest living.” One even 
Went se farasto threaten my .life when he 
found thut [ mtended to remain there and- 
furnish Nicull ballots to those who wanted 
them.. A personal encounter was. the result 
of preventing two of the roughs from taking 
ballots forcibly out of the hands of a Nicoll 
voter. The police were “in with the boys,” 
refused to interfere, and seemed to. derive 
considerable amusement from the whote 
alfair. ee 

The police also refused to keep the way to the 
polling place clear.” It was blocked by a part. 
vf this same gang, and every voter had to 
undergo an eXamination as to his intentions 
before he could center. Intimidation was fre- 
quently practiced on. these whose political 
views did not meet with the approval of the 
“boys,” anc.in sone instances. with successful 
results. One old. man. came away without 
voung, evidently terrified by threats that had 
been made. “ ve 

Later in the day bribery was openly prac- 
ticed. One instance was so. flagrant that I 
determined to challenge the voter. An at- 
tempt was made to puil me out of the polling 
place by force, but the approval of: the police 
did not quite extend to this, and I was al- 
lowed to remain. The man was evidentiy 
afraid of perjuring himself, and at. first re- 
fused to take the vath, but the “gang” backed 
him up and insisted; so-he finally “swore huu- 
self. through. 


The price for votes varied from two to five 
dollars, but im two instances I heard: of as 
muuch as ten dollars having been given for a 
vote. From personal observation; aad from 
the statements of friends whose-experience 
agreed with mine, there can “be no doubt that 
about a.quarter of a million. of doHars was 
Spent in this city for illegal purposes—an 
average of three hundred dollars fur each 


election. district. 


The Sacred Duty of Every Christian. 


- Robert Palmer in Kingston, Ont., Whig. — oe 


Our best informed economist, Wm. Houston, 
M. A., of the legislative library, Toronto, felt 
impelied to say publiciy ina letter to the To- - 
ruuto Mail, Juiv 22, referring to the lava 
doctrine of Henry George: “I cannot under- 
stand how any intelligent man can refuse his 
assent to so axiumutic a principle.” The 
workingman pleads that until land monopoly 
is abolished emancipation from slavery can- 
not be won.. And earnest divines, in ever in- 
creasing numbers, with bible in their hands, 
are proclaiming that itis the law of Christ. 
Now, is it not the sacred duty of every Christ- 
ian who meets this triple challenge to give to 
the question bis immediate and most serious 
study! His reason, his conscience, hts sense 
of the actual suffering and degradation of 
labor, will make further delay impossible. 
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be abrogated by human will.” 


hose who outr 
“3% onlv stultitied themselves! 
@oese arucies in the Lyceunt escape the atteu 


City. 
yore this lucid exvlanation of S. Thomas and 
Buarez with the cvnfused contents of the 
pamphict which he wrote for certain motives, 
when he might have been more usefully em- 

. ployed in the discharge of the active duties of 


cA HOLIC THEOLOGY AND PRIVATE 
OWNERSHIP. 
‘Tae Staxparp of Oct. 22 printed a commu- 


“aMication containing a digest of an article in 


» tay, 


Sees 
ne 


THE STANDARD, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1887. 


They see and admit that it ‘is wrong to ‘fine 
them for improving their land, and they sce 
also that it would put a stop to land specula- 
tion to tax vacant land as much as improved 
land similarly situated. Farmers who own a 


_ the Lyceum, a monthly magazine conducted | great deal of unimproved land very often 


affirmed, and proved beyond reasonable 
“doubt, that “the ehurch he< passed no formal 
judgment on the doctrine” of land nationali- 


~wation; “that it had no place in the thoughts 
+ of the pope” 


_, by the Jesuit fathers in Dublin. It was there | Cannoi see the justice of this, and we do not 


expect they ever will. But they are really 
land speculators as well as farmers. All 
farmers who are working on rented farms 
should favor the single tax on land values; 
and so should all farmers who love justice 


in those utterances adduced as | and would prefer to live in a country where 


_“eondemaatory of it by church dignitaries in | justice was secured by all and favors granted 


New York; “neitber have the bishops judged | to none.- 


ae and “individual ownership is a product o 
positive legislation, and may be forbidden by 
,at-” ~The writer in the Lyceum quoted many 
"eminent Catholic theologians in support of his 
“ Proposition, and left nothing to be desired on 
that head by any honest reader. Some of 


J. @. Matcou. 


Ceotumbia Cellege Men Diecuses the Immi- 
sratien Questien. 

At a meeting of the Academy of Political 

Science of Columbia college (Hamilton hall) 

on Nov. 21, Professor R. M. Smith read a 


-those papers that seek traffic through the | P2per on “Immigration into the United 
title Catholic, which they print over their | States.” Professor Smith produced statistics 


dreary columns, answered to this that the 
devil is good at quoting scripture. Well, 


to prove that immigration into the United 
States had increased to alarming proportions; 


even if the devil did prove a proposition by | that the quality of the immigrants had de- 


scriptural quotations, the truth would be truth 
stull, Butif the analogy has any value, the 
devil, in this case, must have worn a Jesuit’s 
gurb. <Atthe risk of stimulating the diaboli- 
cal suggestion of the ponderous Catholic Re- 
wieec, let us see what the present November 
Lyceum says in continuation. 
it starts out with this proposition: “Catho- 
ie theclogians are practically unanimous in 
euching Luat the right to acquire persona! 


a pees is given to us, not by divine law, 
- mot by naturai law, but by the law of nations, 


~which, like all positive hurean law, is liable to 
In the long 
fist of theologians quoted to prove his thesis 


zre S. Thomas, Sy!vius, Scotus, Molina, Les- 
aiivs, Satas, Vasquez, Valentia, Suarez, etc. 


The reasouiug which the writer applies to 


_ the teaching of these acknowledged authori- 
Wes makes it clear that individual ownership 


<1 property isa matter to be decided wholly 
Wy the wisdom of the community. “The nat- 
wraul law,” he says, ‘does not impose, of it- 
self, auy moral obligation to partition earthly 
grouds among individualowners. . . . . 


- Social needs and social advantages dictate 


the lawfulness, the obligation, the moral 
avrongfulness of coanmon and individual own- 
ership. - - - + + This is undoubtedly the 


traditional teaching of the Catholic theologi- 
eal schovis.” 


teriorated, and that the time had come for 
restriction. Professor Smith also hinted that 
the United States was now populous enough 
to afford stopping immigration and rely upon 
the country’s natural increase. 

After the reading a debate took place 
During the debate Professor Boyesen ex 
pressed his cordia! approval of the sentiments 
and facts contained in the paper, and he de- 
clared himself on the subject more Parisian 
than the Parisian. 

Dr. D. De Leon joined issue with the 
lecturer, both on the facts and conclusions. 
He went into a lengthy argument to show 
that the character of our immigrants was 
not, on the whule, deteriorating. He re- 
viewed the history of immigration into the 
United States from the earliest colonial days; 
showed that at that time paupers and crim- 
inals were welcome, ~were desired, were 
looked for and did materially assist in the 
prosperity of the country. This he thought 
was due to the fact that at that time the im- 
migrant had free access to natural oppor- 
tunities. He asked. have those conditions 
changed? They have in a manner. While the 
territory has increased, while coul ard 
other mines, oil deposits, natural gas depos- 
its and broad acres lie untouched and wait- 
ing for industry to exert itself upon them 


Might nut some so-called Catholic editors | Just asin years gone by, yet something has 


get ‘and read and .try to understand this 
wumber of the Lycewn, and from its clear 


goages Jearn the truth, and cease from mis- 
Seading their simple minded readers? 
seading their simple minded readers? Is the 


church going to condemn “the traditional! 


Feaching of the Catholic theological schools?” 


Can these unserupulous vililiers fail now to 


see how correctly Dr. MeGivun svoke wien 
fhe said that the church cunnot condemn the 


doctrine of equal rights in land: and that 
rageously presuined to condemn 
Nor should 


fion ef the Tialian chamberlain of Jersey 
it would be protirable for him to com- 


dis honorary office. 
Observe the justification ‘of communism 


even, waich the writer in the Lyceum finds in 


fhe aatural Jaw from Catholic theology: 


It bases the rights of all private ownership 
in material things upon positive human law, 


.. While we are concerned in the ownership of 
“ deud alone. - 2© © 
. from their theory. 
ership in land is based upon the law of na- 
- @ions; the law of nutions is positive human 


Now see what follows 
The right of private own- 


law: all positive human law may rightfully 
be abrogated or repealed by legislative au- 
thority, if the common good can be furthered 
by its abrogation: therefore the right of pri- 

rate ownership iu jand may be lawfully re- 
pealed by human legissation, and common 
e@wnership set up instead, if the change will 
snake for the advantage of the nation. And 
yet, we are told that to adopt the principles 
of land nationalization is to attack the very 


| 
| 


bee 


| 
| 


slipped in between the laborer and nature, renz 
dering the latter for all practical purposes 
utterly’ inaccessible; and the result of this 
state of things has been to creaté discontent 
among the new arrivals and to congest the 
cities. Dr. Le Leon concluded that what was 
miscalled the question of immigration did 
not point to any danger threatening the 
Tnited States from without, but to an evil 
that exists within, and that with the large 
increuse of population the nature of the evil 
is clearer and clearer and pressing more 

u. seutly for its removal). 

Dr. DeLeon then examined the question 
from the standpoint of the philcsophy of 
history. He demonstrated that whenever 
immigration actually threatened a country’s 
civilization it has always been as an unerring 
sign that that country’s civilization was 
doomed and not worth saving. He said that 
to admit that there was a question of immi- 
gration in this country would be to admit that 
our civilization has spent itself. But he 
strenuously insisted that there is no such 
question confronting the United States to- 
day, but only the question of overthrowing an 
institution hostile to the spirit of American 
democracy—that institution which bars men 
from access to natural opportunities and ren- 
ders them thus unfit for citizenship ina re- 
public. 

The audience, which consisted mainly of 
Prof. Smith's pupils, listened with close atten- 
tion to Dr. DeLeon’s remarks and applauded 
him loudly when he sat down. 


A Suggestion from Sergeant Alphonse. 
East ORANGE.—Now that the excitement 
of the recent elections has passed away and 


#cuudatious of society, to contradict the very | winter has come, it seems to me that it would | 


clearest teachings of the Catholic church. 

- The concluding sentence of the article in 
the Lyceunt so completely contradicts the 
Yoose statements -freely made by Jesuit 


. §Writers iu this country that it is impossible to 
: comprehend what local scheme the order has 
Gn: view in so trimming their sails. 


ownership of the soil,” the Lyceum says— 


aid our cause greatly if every true crusader 4 
(man and woman) would form with his or her 
near friends a “home club.” 

My idea is this, that we interest a number 
of our friends in the cons.deration of econemic 


“State | questious, then invite them to our homes at 


least ouce a week, where after readings from 


“land nationalization—i{ judged advisable | Taz StaxparD or “Progress and Poverty,” 


> for the commen good, and decreed by com- 


we can discuss in a sober, conversational way 


petent legislative authority, is in thorough | the matter read or what it may suggest. 


harmony “with the traditional principles of 


Catholic theology.” Yet Fathers Higgins 


and Holaind of the same order have placed 


the question in a very different and false 


ight ard term their views the only tenable, 


the only orthodox views. Even the con- 
servative Catholic World, in 


an extravagant theory of individual owner- 


ship,” and denounces it because “‘it is not fair 
‘for a Catholic professor of ethics to proclaim | two hours’ duration, the first hour to be en- 


to the general public that he is giving them 
*erthodex principles’ when he should know 


toe debate among Cathvlies.” The World 


adds, “Nothing can be bad enough to justify 


a misleading statement of the orthodox prin- 
ciples of ethics.” 
In the same honest Catholic spirit the writer 
in the Lyceum shows that Father Lehmkuhl, 
another Jesuit theologian, actually interpo- 
lated an author’s (Rebellus’s) statement on 
this very question in his Moral Theology, vol. 
4, Now 191. Inanote at p. 66 of the Lyceum 
the erndite author adds: “The wish to com- 
bat modern socialistic doctrines is praise- 
worthy; but we must not sacrifice the true 
history of theological opinions to present con- 
troversial needs.” 

Let me add that more thau the truth of 


“history is sacrificed to prevent controversial 


meeds here in our own city. Hus not the 
dignity of the priesthood, as well as its sup- 
posed love of self-respect, been lowered by 
the late intrigue of a revercnud president of a 
Jesuit college and a professediy 
Jady in Jersey City to drag an archbishop 
iuto the approval of a vile and abusive 
pamphlet written upon a subject of whose 
‘mature the unsettled and restless authoress is 
wholly incompetent to judge! It reads like 
one of the unseemly plots which disgraced 
the church in past ages, this story of Father 
Murphy coddling the nun of Kenmare, and 
this ecclesiastical censor of this diocese with 
his official! imprimatur ready to stamp upon 
this fourth Jersey product of theological 
edium and nonsense. When the dark con- 
spiracy of base political intrigue, low se!fish- 
Ness and vanity from which has sprung an 
unjust war to crush, by means of the church, 
the right to discuss a philosophic and econo- 
mic thecry becomes better known, that theory 
Will receive a new and vigorous impulse 


which even its opponents will not venture to | 


Fesist. A CaTHOLIC PRIEST. 


-_ 


The Farmers aad the Single Tax. 


Hurxcurssox, Kas.—There is much said by ! 


the enemies of reform and justice about ihe 
@ppositiou of the farmers to the single tax on 
laad values. But I'fiud mest farmers in this 
Sirt of the country believe it would be right 
‘and just to tax the owners of vacant land 
Aying berkle theit fatms ap, much as thom 


Those able might prepare a short essay and 
so deliver it. as to practice themselves in pub- 
lic speaking—we shall need them—for we 
shall want the help cf every man and woman 
who loves justice. Women are to take a 
larger and larger. iutcrest in public concerns, 


its present | and in our cause can do as much ‘as the nen. 
wumber, strongly and justly objects to “such | In starting home ciubs they 


can add the 
social element and thus make them doubly 
interesting.” Say the meetings should be of 


tirely devoted to the consideration of social 
questions, the other to, music, chat or other 


that by such terms they will be misled to | entertainment. 
“think that he is expoundiug a theory closed 


Of course these are ‘mere hints. What I 
want to say is that every mati and woman, 
too, capable of teaching the trv ~s of our 
faith should form classes at their 4. nes and 
begin at once. Serco. E. C. ac 2HONSE. 
Circamstances Are Driviug Them to Think 

. Fast and Hard, 

Cuinton, Ind.—Alow one who has watched 
your desperate struggle during the recent 
campaign to congratulate you upon the re- 
sult. The united labor party has been bap- 
tised as with fire, and there are 75,000 men 
in one state who can neither be bought nor 
scared. 

The work will go on with renewed zeal 
throughout the country. For three years I 
have advocated your doctrines, often when 
men reviled all who even hinted at having 
any sympathy withthem. But circumstances 
are driving men here to think fast and hard. 


pious old | This country virtually belongs to a few men 


now, and the conditions ar¢é becoming every 
day more oppressive. There is a stampede 
to get away from this place; and yet it is as 
fair a land asthe sun ever shone upon, and 
full of mineral wealth. 

Forward the cross of the new crusade! 
My humble missionary work is beginning to 
tell, Men are becoging softened by their 
own distress, and are willing to read. My 
paper, the Argus, isa land und labor paper, 
and is creating considerable discussion among 


the people. L. O. BISHOP, 
ie Editor -rgus. 


An Old Soldier’s Words of Evcourngement. 

NEwBswrG, N. ¥.—As an old soldier in the 
war for the abolition of slavery I want to say 
a word of encouragement to the young re- 
cruits in the army of the new crusade. I 
worked and voted for the 
negro ‘Slavery and never lost hope. 
for Abraham Lincoln by inspiration and | 
victory came at last, for God wasn it. And 
so It will be iu this grand struggle for in- 
dustrial emancipation. It appeals to our 
| wimost Consciousness of right as between man 
and man, aud God is withus. All we have to 
do is to trust in. Bip ene keep cur powder 
dary. Cc. CEs i 


abolition of 
J voted 


| way of showing the effect of the single tax on 
| 
‘ 
( 
fl 


CHEAP LABOR. 


Free trade is still a bugbear, even to some 
of those who have accepted the gospel of the 
new crusade. Here 2nd there one meets with 
men who have declared in favor of a single 
tax on land values, but have not yet fully re- 
nounced their false god of a tariff. They 
cannot rid themselves cf the fear that Ameri- 
can labor will be swamped by foreign 
“pauper labor,” that American industries 
cannot stand up against open competition. 

Yet of al) social chimeras this one is per- 
haps the most groundless. Nothing stands in 
our-way to make goods as cheap as any 
country in the world except the high price: 
we pav to the lords of the soil for raw 
materials. We have the best machinery, the 
quickest brains, and !ast of all, the cheapest 
labor in the world. Why should foreign pro- 
ducers flood our markets, even 1f we pulled 
down our tariff walls? 

To the doubting ones it seems to be cheap 
labor, “pauper labor,” against which we 
would have to struggle, but all this is the 
merest phantasm. Low wages are not 
synonymous with cheap labor; they are gen- 
erally: antagonistic to it. It does not help an 
employer to sell goods cheaply that he pays 
only half as much wages as his competitor if 
he gets but half as much work done. Yet 
that is what foreign pauper labor means. 
Wages in America have in the past been 
relatively high by the day, because the free- 
dom of access to land made it possible to 
keep up a better standard of living than pre- 
vailed in other lands, and wages naturally 
gravitated to the point where they would 
support such a standard. But the amount of 
wages paid for a given piece of goods has 
been no more—has generally been less. 
Prices have been higher, bu. it was not the 
cost.of labor that made them so; it was the 
toll that had to be paid the men who own the 
mines and the forests from which supplies 
must come. 

Figures are dangerous things to handle, 
and can easily be made deceptive; but a few 
simple ones will not hurt us, taken, as they 
are, from good authority. The wages paid 
for making a tew of the staple ‘‘protected” 


articles are as follows: 
. In Amer- In Eng- 

ica, land. 
Tosmelt a ton of pig iron...,......$1 79 $1 64 
To spin 100 pounds of cotton yarn.. | 55 
Tomine aton of Coal.........cecce0e 62 19 
To throw @ pound of silk........cc0e 40 65 


To make a pair of shoe uppers.... 1 21. 

Ali these figures were collected within 
very recent years, and the rates for each 
article represent the same time in the two 
countries, Thereis certainly nothing in them 
to show that the American goods would be 
driven out of the market if we had no tariff. 
But nevertheless prices are not the same. 
Two of the most heavily. protected articles 
compare like this: 

Abroad. 

€12 50 

S35 64 
and the differences in price are about equal to 
the tariff and the ocean freight. 

Cotton ‘varn and silk thread sell for about 
the same price here as abrvad. They ought 
to be cheaper, for England has got to get 
raw cotton from us, and raw silk is imported 
free; but our cheaper labor is offset by higher 
cost of machinery and buildings, caused by 
the tax un iron aad lumber. 

We raise the price of goods in this country 
by laying a tariff on them, and the result is 
that we intensify the evil of landlordism. It 
is bad cnouch that eaeh of us should have to 
pay tollon his labor to the monopolizers of 
natural opportunities; it is even worse that 
we shouid make this toll heavier by artificial 
means. <A tariff for revenue is only one de- 
gree less bad than a protective tariff. As a 
means of raising revenue it is the worst pus- 
sible, for it hampers production and makes 
industry support government to the relief of 
landed monupoly. To whatever ext2nt any 
tariff raises prices, the advance will go 
neither to labor nor to capital, but to land. 

If there were any industry which did not 
have to draw its supplies from the land which 
private ownership has fenced in, then domes- 
tic competition might make goods as cheap 
inside the protective Wall as out of it. But in 
such case no wall would be necessary, for 
foreign competition would have no advan- 
tage. But there is and can be no such indus- 
try. Some things sell as cheaply here as 
abroad, where the natural sources of supply 
are so vast as to be bevond monopoly as yet; 
and on these the tariff has no effect. Were 
the tarif taken away to-morrow from the 
goods the home production of which we jeal- 
ously guard, the foreign manufacturer would 
have no advantage over the domestic manu- 
facturer. The latter would simply be able to 
buy his raw stutf so much the cheaper, and 
one set of landlords would forfeit part of 
their gains. 

An instance of how the law of 
works came recently under my notice. The 
employers of a type-writer learned that she 
was able to save a part of ber earnings to 
send home to her mother, who lives in another 
citv. They told ber that as her wages were 
more than she needed to live on they would 
be cut down to the “basis of subsistence.” 
That is what governs wages when men are 
shut off from their natural heritage of land. 
Protection did not help the type-writer any. 
more than it has helped the protected coal 
miuers of the Lehigh valley. 

The men who profit by protection, who con- 
tribute to the corruption fund for the main- 
tenance of the protective system, ure the | 
natural enemies of the workingmen. Yet, 
bitterly as the two have fought over ques- 
tions of: wages, they have voted together on 
the question of tariffs. The awakening must 
come soon, and with it will come a day of 
reckoning for the imposters who have so long 
fattened on the American people. , 

EpWARrD J. SHRIVER. 


At home. 
Pig iron, per ton. -821 00 
Coal, per ton..... FORA a 
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THE SALOON AND THE SINGLE TAX. 

To any one who realizes the power and evil 
of the rum traffic the foilowing report of a 
conversation with a suloon Keeper may be of 
interest and profit: 

One evening, a few wecks before election, I 
Was called to. attend the child of a saloon 
keeper. After administering medicine I 
yielded to the entreaties of the anxious 
parents to remain for a few hours for fear of 
a return of paroxysms of pain, with which the 
‘little sufferer was afflicted. 

After the little fellow was made easy, the 
father and myself adjourned to the sitting 
room, seated ourselves by the fire and en- 
tered into conversation. 

‘Well,” says Mr. A, “I heard Dr. Meeiyae 
and Everett Giackin the other evening 

“How did you like them?’ I snquined. 

“First rate. Xlr. Glackin has a clear, terse 


the workingman, wh.-le Dr. McGlynn’s address 
It was a sermon and 
I believe Henry 


was simply wonderful. 
a political speech combined. 
George to be right.” 

“Then you will vote for him?? 

“Most certainly not. Don’t you give me 
credit for auy sense! Can’t you see that his 
single tax theory would Knock the spots off 
from saloon keeping! We don’t mind encour- 
aging the prohibitionists a little. 


j long time before they can pass their laws and | the ee tax on land values. 


wages } 


i 

| talking, and go far to make our movement a 
: i 

It will be a | 


i Ts 
they can be easily violated or evaded, but 


your united labor party plan goes right to the 
root of the saloon business and will kill it.” 

By this time I was getting considerably in- 
terested, and after seeing that my patient 
was comfortable, asked for an explanation. 

“Now, look here, doctor, you know just as 
well as I do why I must oppose it. Can’t you 
see that this tax on land values alone means 
that there will be no taxes of any kind, gov- 
-ernment_ license, town license, special tax, 
revenue tax levied op our business?’ . 

“Certainly you will be relieved of all — 
tion,” I replied. 

“Relieved! Yes, relieved of over half our’ 
profits you mean.” 

Rising and going to the sideboard, he 
poured out a glass of liquor, and, returning, 
held it up to the light. 

“Look here,” said he, ‘‘that whisky retails 
for tencents. Take off all the. taxes and I 
would have to retail it for five, and make 
just half as much per glass as I do now. Now, 
the majority of men drink all they would if 
whisky was cheaper, and, therefore, I 
wouldn't sell much, if any more, than I do 
now. Your single tax would cut down the 
saloon keeper’s profits at’ least one-half. 
That is why he will be against you. You de- 
stroy the monopoly.” . 

If there were no license fees to be paid any 
body who had a bottle and two glasses could 
start a saloon. To-day, however, a man has 
to pay ace.tain amount down for a license; 
he has got to get a number of citizens to in- 
dorse his application for a license. He has 
to invest so much money in whiskv, and, as I 
showed you a few moments ago, so much 
more in taxes. A poor. man can’t go into the 
saloon business now. Did you ever notice 
bow we really prevent competition in our 
business? No matter how many saloons there 
are, the price is always kept up. By the way, 
your tax scheme would do away with treat- 
ing to a great extent, and it is on treating 
that the saloon thrives. How could it do 
that? In this way: Treating is a matter of 
ostentation, of pride. A man treats to show 
that he is ableto spend money and prove 
himself to be sociable. Take all taxes off 
from whisky, wine and beer and they would 
be so cheap a man would be ashamed to treat. 
No one would ask another in to take a three-. 
cent drink. They would buy cigars, a lunch 
or something of that sort. ; 

‘Why, you burt uson all sides; you take 
away our profits: you destroy our monopoly; 
you break up the treating habit; and worse 
yet, you destroy our respectability. am 

‘How?’ . 

“By not taxing us. The license is a certifi- 
cate of respectability: it makes our business 
just as good as any man’s; nay, even better. 
We are under the special protection of both 
State and general governments. Supposing 
two men come into my saloon and begin to 
fight the police will come in and arrest them, 
or I may kick them out for disorderly con- ; 
duct. Tam allright; my license says I am, 
and if these men can’t behuve in a respect- 
able place they can be fined as disorderly 
persons. But remove from me the support of 
law and when a fight occurred in my saloon 
it would bea disorder ly place and the police 
would arrest me and close up my place. 
would put me on the level with the house of 
ill fame. a 

“Doctor, the whisky men will fight the 
united labor party because the carrying out 
of its priuciples would be a dangerous thing 
for the saloon.” Wa. C. Woop, M.D. 


The Duty of Christian Minivters. 

HutTcurxson, Kan.—I listened to a sermon. 
recently in which the preacher exhorted his 
hearers to give liberally to the cause of 
Christ. He said that in the old testament 
times men were required to give one-tenth of 
of their incomes to God, and that in the nev 
testament times they were commanded to give 
allthey had. He insisted that he believed it 
was the duty of every Christian to give at 


least one-tenth of his income to the cause of 


Christ. : 
Such remarks as Meas are quite common 
from tbe pulpit, and I feel that it may do 
some preacher good, and set him to thinking, 
to make a few suggestions on this subject. 
When the children of Israel were in the 
land of Egypt they were slaves; that is, they 
were compelled.to work laud and to give tuthe 
Egyptians all they earned over aud above 
enough to keep themselves alive... Whilst they 
were in this condition God never commanded 
them to give one cent to His cause. Butafter 
a while he sent his servant Moses, who led 
these slaves out of the land of bondage; and 
after their oppressors were ali drowned in the 


Red sea, Gud commanded the free people to | 


give one-tenth of their incomes for the sup- 
port of religion. 

To be consistent preachers .of ovr Gay 
should go and do likewise. They should first 
lead the people out of bondage. T believe 
preachers commit a great sin in teaching the 
Victims of unjust laws that it is their duty to 
give what they have not got.. Mauy of our 
preachers, had. they been in Moses’s place, 
would have told the children of Israel what a 
blessed thing it was to be poor; that Gud had 
ordained them to be poor for their own good; 
that they should despise the things of this 
earth and prepare tu go te hesven when they 
die. Pharaoh would have paid them well for 
this kind of talk, and they would have called 
any poor Hebrew an anarchist that was not 
satistied with the glorious laws of the land of 
Egy pt. 

Injustice and oppression are no better now 
than they were in the days of Moses... The 
wail of oppressed laboriug men cries out to 
the God of Heaven now as it did then, and 
the preacher who dves not stand up for what 
is right now is unlike Moses. 


YY 


d. G. MALcouM. 


A John Smith on the Duty of the Hour. 

LADUE, Mo.—The work before us is one of 
education. Only an intelligent man can ac- 
cept our doctrine. Only a thoroughly honest 
man will vote our ticket. Our duty lies 
plainly before us, and no true reformer will 
shirk it. We must agitate this question m 
season and out of season. We must preach 
the gospel to every creature we can reach; 
we must argue for, defend and force it to the 
front; be w atehful for every opportunity. We 
must continually ‘Cammer, ’aoimer, “ammer” at 
men’s minds, appeal to their manhood, citi- 
zenship, self-interest, inherent love of justice. 
We must keep posted upon the progress of 


thought as put forth in THE STANDARD and | 


the party hterature; examine thoroughly all 
objections we may come in contact with, and 
should we be unable to answer them satis 


factorily, seck the .counsel of friends or apply | 


for a solution to THE STanparb. He who 
does this will soou be surprised at his own 
powers for debate and will become a tower 
of strength to the cause. A Jonn SMITH. 


Has Cast His Last Democratic Vote. 
Happoxrietp, N. J.—The work that needs 
to be dune ‘now is mi the way of lectures and 
distribution ‘of Tye STANDARD and tracts of 


the land and labor library throughout the 
cguatry. This will set men to thinking and 


; success. Tama Jerseymuman, who has cast his 
last democratic vote and is uow at work for 


W. AG 


‘but a feeble hold, 


| 
You | 
| 


AN UNNECESSARY INVESTMENT. 


Wasuincton, D. C.—In 1841 I wrote an 

essay, the object of which was to show that 
capital invested in slaves was unprotected, 
and that the only effect of such investments 
was to secure to the slave owner the wages of 
the slave. 
_ lL arrived at this conclusion in this way: 
Suppose two men engage in farming on oppo- 
site banks of the Ohio, the one in the state of 
Ohio and the other in Kentucky. They em- 
ploy labor according to the usual modes in 
the two states. That is to say, the Ohio man 
employs free labor and the Kentucky man 
slave labor. Each cultivates 100 acres of 
ground which has cost the same price per 
acre; and each employs the same number of. 
laborers, say ten. The cutlay of each for 
horses, oxen, farming utensils, etc., will be 
the same. The food furnished the free 
laborers by the Ohio man may be about equal 
to the food and clothing furnished by the 
Kentuckian to his slaves. The two farmers 
produce an equal amount of grain, tobaccv, 
vegezables, hay and other articles, and society 
is equally enriched by the product of the two 
farms. Yet the cultivation of the Kentucky 
farm has required a capital equal to the value 
of ten slaves over and above that used by the 
Ohio farmer. In 1841, when I wrote, the slaves 
would have stood him in $10,000. In the years 
1855 to 1860 they would have been worth 
$15,000. 

It is truethat the Kentuckian would have 
realized more money from his crop than his 
neighbor on the opposite side of the river, for 
the reason that be would have withheld from 
the laborer his hire. But the state of Ken- 
tucky was none the richer for that act of in- 
justice. — 

It needs not to be shown that the same prin- 
ciple holds with reference to manufacturing, 
mining, and all other occupations. 

It may be said that southern planters, 
Miners and manufacturers were not under the 
necessity of owaing the slaves they employed. 
They might employ free labor or they might 
hire slaves. And so they might. But the 
fact remained that the slaves were there— 
that they were held as property; and that 
the capital invested in their ownersbip was’ 
Withdrawn from the resources of the commu- 
nity available for active business operations. 
It was, to all practical intents, sunk,.and it: 
had been better sunk inthe sea, as the effect 
of the system was to sponge up the accumu- 
lating gains of the people as fast as they 
arose. , 

In 1860 there were neatly four millions of 
slaves, worth three thousand millions of. do!- 
lars. This vast sum, invested ina way which 
onty served to confer upen one class of the 
people the power to appropriate the wages of | 
another cluss, constituted half the wealth of i 
the south; and the fact’explains how it we 
that that section of the country was. lense 
destitute of manufactures and commerce. 

Oo-the northern border, where slavery had 
commerce and manufac-. 
ture Sprang up and began to tlourish. But 
Where slavery was dominant there wereas a. 


rule only blacksmuths to point plows and nail j 


on northern made horsesboes, house carpen- 
ters to putup plain frame houses, and. cub- 
blers to mend shves. All portable manu- 
factures were brouzht from the north. 
Slavery was the great moral, social and 
political evil which stared me in the face in 
1841 in my. native village, Louisburg,” North 
Carolina. I felt that it must be in con4ict 
with the principles of social and political: 
economy, as it was with equity, and the above 
was, in substance, my expusition of it. ” . 
But I then failed to see, asIdo now, that 
the monopoly of the earth involves a simlur: 
unnecessary, and therefore unproductive e in- 
vestment of capital. Itis not necessary to 


its people have been accumulating for me in 
the way of unearned increment an average of 
$3,000 per year asa salary toreward me for 
having condescended tu monopolize a portion 
of their land. Thus your book and my ex- 
perience have taught me that taxing from the 
values of land the unearned increment is but 
restoring to the community what it has con- 
tributed and therefore what belongs to it. 
This experience has brought home to me the 
force of your arguments against the present 
land system, and although my selfish interest 
may seem to lead in the oppesite direction, I 
thank God my conscience and convictions still 
dominate my opinions.. For vears I have been 
active in politics advocating the reforms pro- 
posed by the greenback party, but I have 
been long convinced that the remedies pro- 
posed by it are inadequate. For years a 


member of its state central committee and its 
last chairman, as well as chairman of the 
congressional and. county committees, I have 
quite an extensive acquaintance with reform- 
ers of that political faith, and if I can belp 
push the fight in this part of the land com- 
J. BELLANGEE. 


mand my services. 


Let the Work Go Forward in Kings Uounty. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Taking invo considera 
tion the fact that we polled 15,000 votes in 
Kings county at the last election without or- 
ganization, without money, and with the 
whole press arrayed against us, abusing us, 
misrepresenting us and holding us up to popu- 
lar ridicule asa lot of dissatisfied, soft-brained. 
idiots who wanted to confiscate the hard 
earnings of honest. men and divide them up 
among the indolent and unthrifty, Ithmk we 
have achieved a great moral victory—a 
victory that-should be an incentive to more 
zealous activity on the part of the men of the 


united labor party. 


Fifteen thousand votes seems a. small num-_ 
ber when compared with the 55,000 polled by 
the old parties in this county, but they repre- 
sent 15,000 undaunted, determined,: enlight- 
ened and: unpurchasable freemen such as any 
cause may be justly proud of. 

We are not banded together in this causa 
for personal lucre, for political spoils, or as 
‘office seekers who would ignore all issues for 
the sake of achieving some paltry salaried 
position. No; a thousand time no! We seek 
no recompense for the service we justly owe 
to the noble cause we are engaged in—a cause 
that appeals to the heart and conscience of all 
houest. thinking men. | 

The army of united labor may be again re- 
pulsed by the corrupt intluences of itsmoneyed 
antagonists. Bribery: and intimidation may 
be successful in their evil purposes; the press 
may continue tu misrepresent and abuse us; 
slander and calumny may be our portion, but 
while justice and truth glisten on our banners 
there can be ne such word as retreat. 

We cannot affurd to neglect that part of the 
work of industrial emancipation to which we 
have pledged ourselves, namely, the mission- 
ary work.” Do-not leave the work for some 
one else to do. Each can be a missionary in 
this grand: crusade.« Discuss. it. with your 
friends, invite them to your: meetings, get all 
you can to, join the abtereuh ward: organiza- 


* tions. 


It is our dnty toa arouse the meral sense of 


| the people by calm reasoning on the issues 
that the press would so. unscrupulously befog. 


Let us recommence the strugle, then, with 


“renewed. energy: ‘and persistent determina- 
tion, 
| mude, every discussion ; provoked, every bi of 
| literature disseminated is a blow. struck for 
LS outraged, suiering Aemanity: 


never forgetting that every speech 


. SAMES T. ONEmL 


a tn on ent 


Gne of rhe ‘auses‘of. ‘Detour. 


own men in order to juduce them to labor: is 


Their intelligence and their insatiable wants: 
are better promptings than the whip of the 
overscer.. In like manner the earth may be 
relied .on for its -spontaneous ‘produetions, | 
and welcomes the intelligent wid. ef man. in 
directing the cultivation of the most valuable 
plauts. The land will net run away nor_re- 


fuse to respond to the industry of the husband- | 


man unless it is fenced up by. myunupotists. 

It bas been shown that ‘it is not. the money 
that is invested in the slave as property 
which in any way contributes to production, 
and it may be here addeuw that the practice 
uf hiring slaves was a demunstration of the - 
proposition. It is equally clear that the own- 
ership of land in fee simple contributes in no 
degree to its cultivation and has nothing to 
do with production. Itis the cultivator with 
his capital and Jabor who produces the 
crop, and in no degree the lord of the suil, 
Who exacts the rent. 

And hence it follows. that money ‘invested 
in the ownership of land ia fee simple is | un- 
necessarily invested. ° It has nothing: to do 
with production, and belongs ‘to the class of 
accumulated wealth which consists in’ fine 
dwellings or other’ property devoted to pleas- 
ure. Even in the ordinary case. of the: cul- 
tivator of the field being the fee simple owuer 
it is not the money invested in the title deeds. 
that contributes to production, and. capital 
thus invested is as unproductive as capital in- 
vested ina park devoted to pleasure. For if 
the owner had the value of his field in mouey 
he micht enlarge his business. 

T believe that the census estimate of the 
value of real estate in this. country in) 18s0. 
was fifteen or twenty thousand millions— 
much moré*than half 
of the people. 
ean contribute nothing to production. 
this bad system, like the systemi of making 


property of men, oes on from age to-age.: 


spouging up the wecumuations of wealth 


which otherwise would be. devoted to produc: | y 


tive occupations, or tu uses beneficial to the 
people. It was very convenient in slavery 
timesin the south to invest money in slaves: 
They were jucreasing. in number and growing 
in value. If cash was needed, they couht: be 
sold readily at.a good: price. 
land in this: country ot rapidly iaercasing 
population. It pays to buy land aud keep it 


opinions, TL would like to. 
“worker in this movement had seen to it that 
every family in bis ow 


-atio way 


tinued the food work for si 


the aggregate wealth | 
Bur whatever. the aniourt mL 
And 


| incnths 


And so swith |: 


cpanel ent e 
to that re rding to their respective 


y that if every 


n district was supplied 
with tracts from the Land and labor library 


-rezularly for a few weeks before the electiun, 


we should have made a much better showing 


‘than we did. 

The prevailing idea that our ‘detent was at- 
tributable to the’ deluge of corruption money 
and to the: malign ifinence of the church, 
claiining to be the friend and protector: of 
the poor, is no doubt correct. Ib was. impos- 
sible fur us to contend against these two pow- 
ers under. the @XiSLINES er of Voting. 

But if every man whe is really in ‘earnest 
in this ereat cause bad gone about converting 
his neigabors to. our prine in a system- 
the result might have: been very 


different. 
For instance, a certain young man, whom. I 


happen toknow quite well, and who resides 
in’ my election. district, Went ont after bis 
day's work was over and distributed tracts 
in every household in that <istvict. He con- 
al days. pre- 
ceeding the ‘election. with the result of 
cknewing that his election’ di t was. the 
only one in. the whole assembly which held 
its own, and - macaé a email: wale: over last. 
year’s vote. aay 

Our 'taskis one of educating the neople up 
to our pr inciples ICES , PELLETIER. 
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idle even, because the .inéreasing value—the |, 


vubearned increment’ Mis often better: than 

au high-rate of interest. 
vestment:and hence if is 
would otherwise seek a: productive 
tion is invested in land... 
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Experience Reinforcing Argument. 
- Des Moines, Iowa, Nov.. 


a title to a piece of land in the city of Hast: 
ings. Neb., from which [had bee: 1 driven by 


grasskuppers and other pr vations incident to 
lands L could } 


anew country. My western | 
neither sell nor trade, soit was by the hardest: 
toil that [ was enabled: to make a living and 
pay the taxes which were. assessed. weninst me. 
While in this condition my attention was 
called to your pubiications. 1 gave them a 
careful. perusal with the inevitable. result. 
However tie question had for me only specu- 
lative interest until your candidature last fall 
brought it into the field: cf actual politics. 
Meanwhile the boom struck 
that Ihave been enabled to at wv portion of 


it to such an advantage as to fix myself with 


comfortable bome anda good. brisiness. I 
have of my original Hastings property some 
*$25,000 worth of iots remaming. While TD 
have been struggling hurd fora bare living, 


Itis also w safe in-- 


¥: property So. 


15. snl came to this: | 
city ten years ago penniiess. J] had, itis true, - 


“erime. » 
‘defea 


: and? "mareh - 
€ stormed on victor Ve 
peg Ge L.. DEDRICK. | 


Finds Republicans the Keadiest Converts. 

Mippterowy, N: ¥.—In traveling about the | 
country on business [ tind itis the republican 
Ww ho HISLEDS ‘Lo the Gospel of the. new crasade 


doing nothing for the prosperity of Hastings, | t yt 
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MY THANKSGIVING DAY. 


I do not know that lever enjoyed my dinser 
acre thanon Thanksgiving dav. [bad gone to 
bed very early the evening before, aud was 
in ao hurry to get up in the morainz. A cup 
of strong black coffee hud been brought to 
my bedside eeriy in the morniag, and after 
sipping st I took a little aap, and then settled 
syself comfortably in bed and read the 
morniug papers until I was called for the 
Thanksgivirg feast. 

All the papers told me that the day was 
going to be an unusually bappy ove. Care 
bad teen taken, so they said, that the in- 
mates of the vacious public prisons and 
asylums should hove plenty of turkey and 
trimmings. the orphan asylums had been 
looked out for, aud so bad the hospitals; the 
gamerous church orgapizations and puolic 
charitable institutions had made preparations 
to give the poor under their jurisdiction & 
good dinner; and a number of private chari- 
tics and benevolent individuals had, as far as 
they could, scoured the city in search of 
needy puor and furnished them with a plenti- 
{ul allowance of the thiogs that go tc make 
up a good meal—ail in honor of this Thaaks- 
g.ving day. For ove day at least out of the 
three bundred and sixty-five New York was 
to have enouch to eat, and the poor as well 
as the rich were to be able to fee) that this 
wasn't such a bad world to live in after all. 

What I had reud, and the anticipation of 
the dinner I was to have, served to put me 
into good spirits; au 1 when J sat down to my 
own dinaer it was with a iceling that I was 
about te take part iu a feast in which all the 
people of New York were to be participants. 
And what a meal was spread before me! 
There was a tureen of soup, 8 roasted Boston 
gteen goose (the lady who presides over my 
house had been advised to take it instead of 
a turkey) stuffed with sage and onions and 
mashed potatoes, celery, a salad, various 
relishes, bread, butter, a mammoth pumpkin 
pie, tarts, cider, nuts and raisins. apples and 
a pot of coffee. It was easy enough to give 
thanks with such a dinner as that spread be- 
foreme. My appetite was keen after a lonz 
fast, and Isct to. The goose was cooked toa 
turn: everything was delicious, and after 
amply supplying the inter man I drew my 
chair back thoroughly satisfied with the 
world and myself. 

Qaly two incidents had happened to mar 
the pleasure of the dinner. My door bell 


rang when I was about half way through, and | 


when I ansvered it saw a ltr'e girl, thinly 
clad. She belonged toa family living down 
the street. She was whimpering. There was 
mothirg in ber house to eat, she said; ber 
mother was crying and the otber-children 


were hungry; ber father bad been out of | 
and he had | 


work ever since election, 
searched in vain ail the morning for a friend 
who vould lend him encugh to buy him a mea} 

- ever so poor—for his family on this great 
American feast day. 

i thought to wyself, This family must have 
been overlooked whea the general distribu- 
tion of good things took place; but as there 
are ouly three at my table, and as m~ wife 
has cooked up dianer enough for a dozen, I 
will make up a baskes of food from my table 
and send it “own by the child. So I brought 
the little one up to my dining room, told my 
wife what I had in mind, and, after giving the 
child a plate of soup to warm her up a bit, set 
about making up a dinner for my less for- 
Wuate neighbors. A portion of that delicious 
goose, potatoes, stuffing, bread, butter, celery, 
tarte, nuts and raisins and balf of that ma- 
jestic pie went into the basket, and afier the 
child had finished a couple of plates of soup, 
sny wife wrapped a smal) shawi about ber, 
put the basket on one arm and a tart in cach 
hand, and started her off home with a beatific 
Jook on her face. I sold ber to tell ber father 

[would drop in on him during the day. 
Boon after I had finished my disuer I went 


into the front room and settled down with a | 


| 


~- 


oft cider and some nuts and raisins 
and appies. I bad intended to nibole at the 
Jatter, and perbaps enjoy a quiet sinoke 
wefore going out to take a walk te settle my 
diuoner. I sat there watching the target com- 
paaies, and various grotesque processions go 
by, and the happy-faced people walking up 
and down the street. My attention was 
distracted from the crowds by hearing my 
gate slam. A woman was coming up the 
walk. I could see ber pull my door bel!, and 
thep I heard my wife go down stairs to 


answer it. I beard voices, and then the foot- | 


steps of two people coming up my stairs and 
intomy dining room. Sconafter my wife came 
anto the front room. She toid me that the 
womai—who used to come to our house when 
auy extra sewing was to be done—hbad told 
her a pitiful story of hunger and privation, 
and, aS tuere was still pieaty of cur dinner 
left, she hud sat her down at the table and 
told her to eat and drink ber fil: 

I thought to myself, This poor woman has 
also beer cverlocked in the genera! distribu- 
tiou of good thiugs; but it mav have been ac 
accident; Ihave plenty yet—let ber also be 
able tc say that onihis great American boli- 
day she had reason to be thankful—let ber, 
as my wife invited her to do—eat and drink 
her GIL But atthe same time a doubt en- 
tered my mind as to whether my morning 
papers bad told me the truth when they said 
that the public and private charities “bad 
scoured the city in search cf the ne_dy poor 
and furnisned them with a goodiy allowance 
of the things ubat go to mate up a good 
meal,” 

I bad act been invited avywiere, but I 
thought [ would devote the afternoon to 
vasiting some veople I knew well, and per. 
haps otber people I knew only sligbtly; so I 
lit a cigar, put som- more in my pocket, tut- 
toned my overcoat close about me ard 
started out for a walk. 

My first visit was to the house of an earnest 
worker in the cause of the new crusade. My 
friend is a man of brilliant education, a force 
bie writer, an able and convincing speaker; a 
man of singularly pure life, who, for the sake 
of principie, has neglecte¢t opportvaities to 
acquire wealth which men of baser minds 
would bave grasped eagerly. I knew he was 
poor, but how deep his poverty was I did vot 
know until I entered bis rooms and saw for 
amyseif. 

He and his wife and daughter were about 
to have their Thanksgiving dianer. They in- 
vited .ne into their front room and seemed to 
be giad to see me, but at the same time they 
were ill at ease. The old man affected the 
jovial manner, and I at once fell in with his 
mood. “Had { had my Thanksgiving din- 
per!” “Ob, yes;-a-spleadid dinner” and [ 

went on telling what Il nad had. I could see 


the tears well into. bis eyes, and into the eyes 
of his wife and da's.zbter, while J was naming 
the good things t dat had been on my table, 
and 1 was at a oss to understand it; but I 
kept on talking and trying to smile until I 
reached a puint where I feltasif 1 should 
choke. If any on: » bad asked me to explain 
my feelings at tha t moment I could not bave 
done so. There w :as a silence, during whicb 


I looked from on «: to the other; and finally, 


when I could sti ued it vo longer, I blurted 
out, “What the de vil is the matter?’ 
Then the women. gave veut to their teurs. 


and the old man. with dewy eyes—for a. 


strong man neve!’ weeps—came to where I 
was sitting, place d dis band ov my shoulder, 
and said: “William, the dinner you bave 
been describing {0 us is much better than 
the one we wili sit down to on this Thanks 
giving day. You are among the fortunate 
onea But come aud joio us. You will be 
able to see more at a ginace than I could teil 
you in hours.” 

We went into t! kitchen and seated our- 
selves about the table, and bis good wife and 
daughter set be fure us plates, knives and 
forks, cups and so.ucers, a loaf of bread, a put 
of tee and, last, three red herriogs! Three 
red herrings! No butter, oo milk, no dessert, 
no anything but bread, tea and thrve red 
herriugs! 

1 was dumformded. Here at my right 
hand sat a gous man, bright, intelligent, 
hovest; who bad given to the poor liberally 
iu his better days, who by his services in be- 
half of other meta bad earoed a right to at 
least a comfortat sie living, here were bis wife 
and daughter, lwtb gently reared, who, to 
my own knowiled ge, had done mucb for their 
kind, on this day of thanksgiving, in this free 
country, about to celebrate the day witb 
bread, tea, and !:bree red herrings! 

The old man said grace, and silently and 
with what seemed te me a pathetic sadness, 
the good family began eating their Thanks 
giviug dinuer. ; 

it. was indeed a gloomy meal. They offered 
meacup of tea, but my beart was in my 
throat. I felt as. I used to feel when first 
going iato action. If I had taken a sip of the 
tea it would have choked me. 

When J bad scrmewhat recovered from the 
amazement, the rebellious feeling against a 
world that permitted such gocd peuple tu 
have so littie, J] said to the old man: 

yy 
Why did you oot call on vour friends for 
assistance! Why did you oot take advuatage 
of the numerous charitable offerings to give, 
at least for tais day, a good dinner to all 
who might need it?” 

“William, my boy, I have some pride left 
yet. Let the worid give me a chance to gain 
aliving for my family and myself. 1 don’t 
want, and I wou's have, any of their charity. 
This world owes me a living; God guuran-. 
teed it w me the. day I was born. I could 
have it out for man’s injustice. Imay starve, 
but Iwill have ao charity—no sir, no char- 
ity.” 

I wil) not atternpt to describe the old man 
as he appeared while speaking. His eyes 
were uplifted, as if he were gazing in pro- 
test upor the face of his Master; his hands 
were raised appealingly. He spoke as if he 
were addressing not me, but an invisible per- 
son. His wife—dear, gvod, patient womun 
that sie was—carne around to wuere he was 
sitting and placing ove hand or his shoulder 


| and an arm about his neck, softly, gently aud 


soothingly spoke to him, saying, “Never 
mind, dear; you know, the darkest hour is 
alwas just before dawn. May be uext Thanks. 


giving we will have such a dinner as Willia:n: 


described to you t. ‘ittle while ago.” 

“Please God, dear wife, I hope so,” said be. 

{i was evident to me that if I stayed much 
longer I should break down, and join them in 
their tears; sc, as soon as] could decently, J 
bid them good day and got out into the open 
air. It wasagreat relief to me to get away 
from them. 

There is a fecling that comes over a person 
in a house of sorrow that can only be driven 
away by contac’ with the open air—by the 
cold wind, snow, or better still, the sleet 
driving in his face. That was the feeling J] 
had when L left this family—a bot, buruing, 
indignant sensation. 

Thanksgiving day was an unusually mild 
one; there were no cold winds to beat against 
my face; and soT walked ax’ walked until 
l again felt someting like myself. 

1 bad almost forgotten the visit I bad 
promised the father of the little girl that 
came to my house in the morning: but, 
remembering it, I turned my st:ps that way. 

This family lived in one of the squalid tene- 
ments that disgrace our city. Wher 1 
reached tbe house I met coe of the dwellers 
coming out. He bade me good day, aud as he 
showed a disposition to stop and chat I asked 
him: 

“Have you eaten your Thanksgiving turkey 
yeu” 

“No, sir, Ihave not. and the prospects are 
{ won't; peither will the wife and chifdren? 

‘“W7bat’s the matter? Down on your fuck” 

‘Well, you see, times are dull. I've been 
on strike for 2 mcnth and more, and now 
winter's coming on and we're going to have a 
hard tinse getting through the cold snap, and 
even it the strike is over there'll be aothing 
doing in my trade. I've got a good grocery 
men and butcher, though, and [ guess I can 
stand cbem up for grub; but [ve got to keep 
money on hare for the rent or the landtord "1; 
bounce me quick Nocredit there. Cush on 
the pail is what be wants and will have. 
Aod that’s the reason why mty folks don't 
have turkey to-day.” 

“But,” I caid, “you could have had :. 
turkey and tbe make-up of ¢ good dinzer if 
you bad wactteu. Tae public aod private 
charities, sv the papers say, were giving ou! 
ainners to everybody they came across. 
How does it bappen that you didn’t ger 
some of the gocd things that were floating 
rouod™ 

“Well, PH tell you. I couldn't get any- 
thing of that kind if 1 wanted to, and J 
wouldn't take it if I could get it. You see, I 
haven't. got a pull. All those guod things 
are viven out to pets) When these charitable 
pecple come around, they don’t ask you if 
you're hungry or in need, but they want to 
know what church you belong to, and often 
they pump you to find out bow you stand ip 
politics. You've got to bea lying bypucrite 
or a political beeler—that is, unless you're in 
jail or op the island—before you can get 
these free Thanksgiving dinners the papers 


talk about If [bad thought I could stand 


the landlord off until work got good, I would 
bave had a good dinner tc day: but I was 
pretty certain I couldo’t, so J went light on 


. why have you permitted this? 
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the dinner to-day, as I have todo on other 
days.” 

“You just said you could stand off your 
groceryman and butcher. Why didn’t you 
get.a good dinner on credit” 

“Why, what do you think they would have 
said if l ordered turkey avd such and then 
told them to charge it on the book?” 

‘Very true.” 

“Pm sot much of a prophet,” said my friend, 
dogmatically, “but either ivs going to be 
easy to get pleaty of work at good wages, or 
rents ard price of foud will come duwn, 50 
that us people can have a Thanksgiving din- 
ner every day if we want to, or else some 
people are going to get up on their ear and 
Giad out the reason.” 


Decidedly, my friend was warming up. 


Aad why should he aot? He was a worker— 
and worked whenever he could get fair 
wages. He was oot a beggar, and as he eaid, 
must be a “hypocrite or a political beeler” to 
get any favors either from a charitable or 
other sources. He could get credit for food, 


but must pay up bis rent ‘‘on the nail.” How-: 


ever, he treated the fact that he was not able 
to give thanks on thie Thanksgiving day over 
a good und plentiful dinaer in a dogged, phil- 
osophical way that went to show that out- 
wardiv he did ovt give a snap. He recog- 
nized, huwever, that the only ching thut stood 
in the way of his having a Thanksgiving din- 
oer wus the “lack of work at guod wages,” or 
“the high reats and cust of food.” 

I bade him good day and entered the tene- 
ment to call on the little girl’s father. 

After climbing the stairs ] reached the door 
of the room in which the little girl’s futher 
lived The door was opened by the child her- 
self, and as sovn as she saw me her eyes 
snapped, and she called out to her fulks whu 
Iwas. [was cordially invited in aud giver 
the best chair, while the father, muther and 
three chiidren distributed themselves abvuut. 
the rovm, the miuther smiling on me grate- 
fully, the father shaking my band cordially, 
my visitor of the muruing uestiiug close to 
my side, aod the other two children gazing at 
me with that look of awe cominon to children 
who see for the first time a person whuse 
praises they bave beard sung. 

It was euibarrassing to ime, for 1 felt that 
all this cordiulity un the part of the mother 
and cbildren was only on account of what I 
bad dune in the morning. The father I knew 
well. He was an active and energetic mem- 
ber of the assembly district organization of 
the united jabor party tw which | beiunged. 
I did uot want bim to feel that I bad done 
aay more fr him thaa Ll would for any one else, 
or than I would like bimto do fer me were 
vur positions reversed. laa choked voice be 
expressed bimseif as grateful for what id bad 
dune, the wife olessed me, and the twu 
children, in a bashful mauner, with their 
fingers in their mouths, sidled up to me whe 


Linvited them to shake hands. My little gir! 


of the morning kissed me, and said the soup 
she hud had at our house “was ivveiy.” 
After a tuume we became suiliciently ac- 


quainted to think of something else besides 
1] 


compliments, and began talking serivusly. 
knew the father geither drauk gor smoked, 
and bad no small vices). He bad fora nurn- 
Ler of years been employed in one of the city 
cepartments (one of those in which menu 
have to work for their money}, and had 
nroved himself sc useful that bere! “ore it 
had not mattered what his puli:ics were. For 
four years we bad worked toc’ her politically, 
assisting to keep life’iu labor politics. When 
the Muvement us last year ueveluped a dis- 
tinct purty he and I had eudeavored to add 
streugth to it, and maiuly through his efforts 
we bad carried tue districh fur our candi- 
date. I koew after the election of ’86 that he 
had brought down on his Lead the anger of 
ibe deniucratic ieaders of the district, aud i 
Knew Giso thut once they bad stcceeded in 
having him remvuved; but he bad [ricnds with 
sume inilueuce in the demnveratic party whe 
insisted on bis being restored, so chat up the 
last electiva be had beew retained in the city’s 
employment. But his work was irregular. 
Somchow, he seemed to be tbe frst mau 
selected When menu of his grade were tu he 
taid olf,-and the last when meu were pur 
on. A few mouths befere election, when 
the demveratic leaders were fising their 
fences, “places” were lavistly distributed in 
the-district, and amoung others my friend was 
affered Csomeihing suft” on cundition that be 
would drup “those labor biokes.” The bait 
atiracted many mien, vat did oot draw my 
frend. He was emphutie in bis refusai, tell- 
ing the place givers that he didu'y iatend to 
mortgage the future of bis children for the 
suke of a job. Ther be was warned. 

Election day came round and he was, 
pussible, a barder aud more faithful worker 
for gur party than be had been the previvus 
election. Alb the night before election he 
wus eilber at keudquarters or around tlic 
district giving advice and cuunsel aud orders 
for the next day’s work. Thea, from the time 
the polls opened untul they closed, he moved 
around the district seeing that Uhiugs were 
bemy properly conducted. 

‘wo days after ejection (be had been on 
leave of absence) be reported for work He 
was told to go and see the supermtendent, 
who told him that orders bad come from “up 
stau's” tu disnuss Lim. de had expected this, 
though not so soon, for le had beard the aay 
after elestion that all the branches of the 
city departments were to be “puritied” of all 
men suspected of tvinzg in sympacby witb the 
ugited labor party. He hud net felt the real 
ourdetup of the dismissal antil Thanksgiving 
day, when his enidren—full of the stomes 
of shat ihe seigubors’ children bad tad they 
were going to bave for their dinuer—fcunud 
that their dinner was lo be nulbag. The 
pontucal persecutors of this man had eveu 
zoue so far as to influence bis grocery mau und 
sutcher not to trust bim, bepiwg toat by put- 
tung the screws on wherever they couid thev 
would eithe: crush him or drive him wut of 
the neighborhood in which be bud Lved jong 
and bad considerable infiuence. Aud bow 
they hud succeeded is told in tne earlier part 
of this story. 

Somehow or other [ was not enjoying 
Thanksgiving day as much as I thought 1 
would. The day had become dark: agaia I 
felt that a cold blast against my face would 
do me good; so, wishing tbe family Letter 
fuck vext time and youd bye, I svarted out for 
anctker walk. 

I wandered arouad for an bour or more to 
cool off, and had turned niy steps homeward. 
when I came upon a little koot of shivering, 
lightly clad mea and boys ia front of a bright- 
ty lighted house. Ab, yes. This wasthe home 
of one of the “leaders” of the district. The 


window blinds were open and the warm light | 
streamed into the street There, in full sight | “You'll bave to be satistied with bread. and 


~ The door opened aod a white-capped maid 


of the lookers-on, were the “leaders” and 
numbers of their satellites gathered around a 
bountifully spread table. They were appar- 
eatly having a good time, and the hungry- 
looking wretches outside were watching their 
movements with eager interest, especialiy th 
the eating and drinking. 

Who were thev? 

Well, at the bead of the table sat the 
‘“teader”—a “self-made” man. Fifteen years 
ago he landed at Castile garden from Ireland, 
dressed in corduroys; and witb his worldly 
possessions tied up in a bandkerchief slung on 
a blackthorn stick, be walked up Broadway 
inquiring bis way to his brother’s saloon. He 
went to work asa bartender, and graduated 
from bis brotber’s employ iuto ward politics. 
He became a ward leader because he was a 
first-class ‘“slugger;” was appointed to place 
after place, and finally rose to be an alder- 
mao and the “Jeader” of the assembly district.: 
And though he has never done a day’s useful 
work since be landed, he bas drawn from the 
city treasury in varivus ways over three bhun- 
dred thousand dollars within less than ten 
years, and is pow a “respectable” member of 
society and a regular church goer. 

At the leader's right band sat the brother 
he so anxiously inquired for the day he 
landed at Castle garden—a gray baired and 
gray whiskered Irishman, respectable lock- 
ing, from a distance; also a self-made man:. 
once &® saloon keeper and a rough; then a 
political heeler, then a leader. He also has 
been fed liberally at the public crib. In 
Tweed’s days he held high offtcia! position, 
and now lives off his rents; and on tast elec- 
tion day, such was his patriotic fervor, that 
be carried to the polling place in his arms a 
tilthy, drunken wretch tu vote for the “‘graad 
old democratic party.” He is another regu 
lar church attendant. 

At the leader's left hand sat the leader of 
unother wing of the democracy—a square 
builp maa, whose chief claim to greatness is 
“that he is good wid bis props.” He distin. 
guished himself on election day by the emi. 
nent ability be disjlayed ia wa financial di- 
rection. As yet he has been only moderately 
fed at the city crib; but in view of his 
services in “vindicating the oriuciples of thi 
party” he will be property taken care of. 
He also gees to church every Suaoday. 

Down the table sat a curly-headed young 
man, known as the leaders “shadow,” who 
haus hopes of being a bright light in the po- 
likiwal world one of these days; meantime de 
shines by reflection. 

There were uthers ut the table. They were 
the heelers of the district und appeared. to 
bask in the smiles of their leader aud looked 
supremely content with the situauien, Evi- 
dently they had not been overlooked when 
the guod things were being distributed. 

And the wretches on the sidewalk lookea 
aungrily on, and as [ stood by I cauzht 
scraps of their conversation: 

“Jees, but dem blokes is a havin’ a guud 
time.” 

“Wish I was wid dem.” 

“Say, Lkuowed when he tended bar 
in (his brother’s) liquor store. Mauy’- 
de dollar [ urun over dat bar.” 

“He ain’t sellin’ n0 more gin now. He’x 
high toned, he is; he b’longs tua swell club 
nuw; don’t tafk to any of de gaug now xcept 
en ‘lection day.” 

“Well, he trows out de boodle den, don” 
he? Narthin’ mean about him or ‘"lectior: 
day.” 

And so on. 

“Say,” suid one of the speakers, ‘some oa: 
dat grub and lush ought to come dis way; or 
we ought to git sumthin’ out er him so owe 
could go eat. Don't ver tink su, fellers™ 

Omnes-—“Yeah” 

“Well, lve a aotion te riug de bell and pan 
haudle him. He kuuws me, or he ought ter— 
his workers has given me munya dollar. [i 
youse fellers stan’ wid me | try aa’ work bin, 
—we'se all goud democrats.” . 

Onines—“‘We’re wid yer.” 

Thereupon the Sold spirit ran up the step- 
and pulled the door bell. - a 

lthought the fellows, however conteinpti- 
ble they might appear, were right. Had it 
not been for such as they, the “leader” would 
not nuw fiave been drinking wine in bis own 
residence after a magnificcat Thauksgivin 
dinner, but would stl have been peddling 
drinks or filing “growlers” over a dirty bar. 
They had surely a right to expect frum him a 
share of bis good things on this great and 
ont; American behiday. . 


ce 
J 


appeared, 

Theu there was a pantomime between the 
girt und the fellow on the stoup, she evidently 
trying to dismiss him aud he persisting 
Finally she shut the dvor and left bim stand 
ing there. A moment after i could see tha! 
the attention of the people iusite was at. 
tracted to something in the farther end of tbe 
room. The “leader” shook bis bead severa! 
umes, evidently in answer to some (tu us) in 
visible person, anit then be rose quickly and 
disappeared. 

“I guess he’s roin’ to see Johnny,” said. one 
of the group outside. 

Soon the front door flew hack on its hinges, 
and the “leader” appeared. He said: 

“Walk off, Ltell yer, or Pil help yer off” 

Whispers by Jubnay. : 

Go on, now! TI won't give yer naarthin’— 
uoderstand?” 

More whispers by Johnny. 

Suddenly Johony fe.t down the front steps 
and the door was banged to, and a moment 
after I could see the “ieader” reseating bic: 
self at the table apparently somewhat 
rafiled. 

When Jobnny was picked up a chorus ot 
vcices asked what was the matter. 

"Oh, de biuae trua me cut; out PU get 
even wid him—see if I dua't?” 

Which Itranosiated to mean that Jobnony 
and his gang, Uo lhey expected to eat a 
Thackeygiviug dinner, would bave to get it 
tisewbere. They were gocd enough to ‘‘viudi- 
cate demeucratic principles” cu etectiou day at 
so much a heal, but not guud esough to geta 
dinner out of ibeie “leader” on Toanksgiving 
day. ; 

{ walked on, thinking to myself that the 
day had oct been one of such bappiness tu 
ibe people of New York after afl, I bad net 
Leen over two blocks from my house since | 
started out for my walk. aud yet I bad seeu 
good people and bad people who had no rea. 
son to give thauks; I had seen human vult- 
ures partaking of the fat of the land, and 
lovers of their kind partaking of busks. 

Wheo I got bome J was ready to eat a 
light supper, and said to my wife that I 
thought | would like a cup of tea and a cold 
bite off that Boston green goose and the other 
things left over from dinner. 


George’s political ambition, | 
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butter and tea to-night,” responded my wife. 
“What? There was a pile left, when I went 
out to-day.” Sas 
“Ii’s atl gone; [have given it away to peo- 
ple who needed it more than we do.” 


Thisis the true story of my Thanksgiving 
day. Asa picture of scenes of actual life within 
the space of two city biocks it may be of in- 
terest to the readerg of THe STANDARD: per- 
haps sume may even derive instruction 
from it. WILLIAM McCaBg. 


_ — 


“The Man with the Shauty.” 
Correspondence Poughkeepsie Enterprise. 

Henry George meets him at every public as- 
semblage. Nos that the ubiquitous personage 
makes an actual uppearance, aud. solicits at- 
tentivea to his claims and grievances. He is 
merely present by proxy. He has many 
patrons apparently mucb iaterested in watch- 
ing after his wélfare and protecting his rizuts 
against the unjust wiles of the new laud 
theurists. The lawyer, the doctor, the con- 
servative clergyman, the professional politi- 
cian; but, more pertinaciously the millionaire 
land speculator—in tine, the entire pro-poverty 
suviors of society loudly elamor against the 
iniquity of taxing the shuaty man Tor the vc- 
cupancy of a plot of ground equal in value 
tu that on Wich bis negbbor bas erected a 
ten thousind duliar cottage or a decent resi- 
dence for his family. 

It makes no difference whether the latter 
has been thrifty while the other bas been a 
spendibrift, or whether a mortgage presses 
un the resuurces of the cottager. This man 
has adorned the street and enbanced the 
value of adjuiniug property by his seat 
structure, yet the other, who insists on the 
unseemly squalor of the shanty as an obstacle 
to commou improvement, must be rewarded 
bv exemptiun from equal taxes. 

But where do we actually tind him, after 
all? Walk down Fifth avenue aud you meet 
this econumic phantom at every block. 
You meet ‘him, of course, on Broadway, 
where bis shanty has been religiously pre- 
served by the present system of taxation, and 
by both the yreat parties who divide between 
them the sacred. duty of his guardianship. 
Serivusly, where is this mythic persunage tu 
be met with! Simply in the brain—nv, not the 
brain, but iu the funey of the suphist. 

In reality, bow many industrious poor men 
who, from their scant savings and mortgaged 
hepes of future earnings, erected huuses even 
in this town, but have been forced to give 
them up to the tax gatherer and to the specu- 
lator, from whose grasp he would be secure 
under the new theury of taxing land values 
auly? We know them herein town, and we 
know the rich corporations and land 
Shurks who, under the present system 
vf taxing ihe preducts of | industry 
aud tbrift, keep down the great masses 
of wealth pruduvers. It is fur the welfare of 
this great army who fortn the backbone of the 
community that the honest law maker will la- 
bur, while the mythical shanty mano will be the 
tuol of the selfish politicien. 


The Landlord “ Fossil.’® © 
Tulare Counts, Cul, Times, 

[tis prububle that we bave more fossils in 
vropurtion to the population in Tulare county 
chau canbe found in any other part of Cali- 
turaia. These “foussiis’ all own land. In 
fact, Une majority of them are large land 
vWhers, They got land when it could 
be. had for the taking. They bave  be- 
2 by its, enhancement in value. 
Aud that-is just whatis the matter with uur 
“fossils.” They take as much pride ia our 
suil and climate as if they had made them. 
To bear them talk the credutous stranger 
would believe that to them belonged the 
vredit of developing the country. These 
men are Waiting for the boum. Their 
‘and is uot for suie, or, if it is, they demand 
ior it prices. wineb would only be fair if it 
were ina ligh siate of cultivation. They are 
a dead weight vn: the community. All they 
have is due to the enterprise and industry of 
-beir neighbors. If they had been cumsulted 
there would never bave been a railroad. 
here, and: cattiv raising would. still be 
the only indusiry in Tuiare county. They 
won't caltivate their Jand, and they won't 
sive anybody else au chauce to do so.- The 
uly occupation in which they indulge is that 
of “waiting for the boom.” They know that 
if aturge portion of our land dves: not pass 
tuto the. hands of men who are willing. and 
able tu improve it, the country will make oo 
progress; but, despite this  kuuwledge on 
cbheir part, they. decline) to make © im- 
provements themselves, or, by selling 
any portion of taeu lands, to permit others 
to du su. They are confident tnat some: of 
their neighbours will mmprove.their land or sell 
iL to these who will. As far as they ure cun- 
eerned, “they are dwing well enouzh;. they 
never were lariners auy way, and they dun’t- 
prupuse to sell at presenv ‘iggers.?? - ss 


Englishnen Striking at. the Cause of 

ees Poverty. oe 
Londub. Demacrat. : 7 

The ayiwauon in favor of the taxation of 
Lrounde rents is advanciuyp witb vianb strides. 
Uhe Lenduioimunicipal ceterm ie.ue and -the 
Bustish dud.restiuration league bave tormed 
avUrmtod cummnttee,” of whieh Lord Hub 
house bus cousented tobe the chairman. 
Muby members ul:parhament bave given their 
approval’ to the propusat for altering the 
>jstem which allows: buildiags in London 
worth © £212,000,000—tie - produce of labor 
to pay Oo £T, 00,0005 in rales and taxes 
Whifes taud worth £418,000,00U—an unearued 
erement dabored: tur by the many aud. en- 
joyed by tne few—pays no more thah £500,- 
vu. Such a systein increases, the gult  be- 
tween the rich anu the: pour by giving to the 
idie the rewarus of iudusiry, restricts build- 
mg encerprise, and, therefore, beeumes largely 
resputisibie both forthe overcrowding of our 
tows aud the stagnation of trade; und, fast 
bub uot least, leads to the non-eultivation of 
great tracts of laud, owing to tbe fever of 
wind speculation, which is its dire result. 


“The Game of Potitica’—Seuthbern Edition, 
Charlestua Di:patth, 9 

Does our George friend, Mr Adams, think 
he could intluence a legislative budy elected 
by and from such voters with Heury George's 
land theories, or suceessfuily pit) chapters 
from. “Progress and Poverty” aguiust the in- 
titence of suger dollars uud race or party 
prejudice Ce = . 

lt he bas confidence in bis puwers we would 
ike bir to. dx a day for jeiut discussion be- 
fore an audience of rice field voters, have 
Heury George and Dr. McGlyan uu oue side 
und) George Sass or the old ring tailed 
roaret of tie Suutee on, the other; the one 
with tbe dJearbing, massive diction and clear 
reascning of w muster of peulitical economy; 
the other wih aa old-fashioned radical 
whoop. . 

We know what the result. wouid be. Sass 
and the reaver would vole the ast man in the 
eruwd for auy man they might setect, knuwu 
ur unkaOWwd), alive-ur dead. 

b’t. We Have. Government 
Raitrouds? ° 
agricultnral News, Ozark, Ata, 

Ali the railroads in Ipdia and Australia are 
awued by the guverfimeuts; the sanie of 
Evypt. - Hence we tiud the American farmer 
butbunly Gmpeting with tbe pauper aud cheap 
labor of the world, but also wita ebeap traus- 
portation governineat ratlroads, which eu- 
ables the cheap labur of lodia, Exypt; Russia 
and Australia tu seud grain and cutton to the 
European murkets at rates that ruin American, 
fartners tu Gunipete with then. If Americau 
farmers had ike cheap rates afforded by. the 
governinent: ruilrouds. of other countries, it 
wuld) be wortb to them 20 cents upon every 
bushel of corn-and wheat sold. to foreiva 
couutries, aud $3.50 upon every bale of cotton 
raised tn the Mississippi valley north of Vicks- 


Well, Why Ca 


burg, andin inland Texas. 


Sir Cyros EFleld Gives Judgm 

Mz) and Express, ; 
George’s new land system, as distinguished 
from. the system advocated in his book, is 
either a silly scheme.or else a siy scheme in- 
vented for-the -purpusés of prumutiug Mr. 


ent. 


SCARCITY VALUES AND GLUT VALUES. 


How the Poor Are Driveu into Fenement 
House Life and How They Will be Ene 
abled to Obtain Houses of Their Own. 

- Des Moines, [a., Herald. 

Rev. Mr. Evans toid his audience yesterday 
how certain pieces of realestate in Des Moines 
had increased in value in the past few years 
ander prohibition from $12,000 and $16,000 to 
350,000 aud $55,000 orthereabouts. Mr. Evans 
didn’t tell them that prohibition was the direct 
cause of this increase in value, but that idea 
might be. iaferred from his remarks. Now, 
neither prohibitions nor license booms the 
value of real estate. We have real estate 
booms in temperance cities and = in 
license cities, as instanced by Wich- 
{ta iu prohibitory Kansas, and Omaha, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, in the license states 
of Nebruska and Miunesota. Under our 
eaaeeak system the selling value of land ts ens 

anced in two ways, first by speculation, a . 

legaiized method of fleecing the people: seo- 

ond, by the increase in population which 
makes an increased demand for the land, 

The first class of land owners get rich by 

misrepresentation and by exciting the imag- 

ination of their proposed victims. The second 
class gets a big price by standing around 
with their bands in their pockets, wait- 
ing for the energy and enterprise of 
their fellows to muke a demand for the land. 
If these men who hold large tracts of real 
estate for speculative purposes were com- 
pelied to pay tuxes on their land equal to the 
taxes on adjacent improved land, they would. 
be compelled to put improvements upon it or 
dispose of itata reasunable figure to those who 
would. For instance, we understand that the 
proprietor of the new Savery bote! paid $31,- 

000 for tbe land i stands upon. Now, who 

is worth most to the community, the 

builder of this ~ magnificent monument 
of business enterprise, or the man who held. 
the land for speculation? Certuinly the for- 
mer. If the assessed value for taxable pur- 

poses was as great as the selling value when — 
there is a demand for the land we would find 
no fauit, out it never is.. The land speculator 
gets off with a light tax on the plea 
of. non-improvement. And after a while 
he gets a big price for his land on 
the plea that the demand gives it 
its value. The building of the Savery bas. 
enhanced the value of every vacant fot in’ 
that section of the city, yet the proprietor of 
these lots will get off with alight tax upon 
the plea of non-improvement, while the pro- 

pucer of the Savery will: be assessed a 

igher value on the. land under the hotel be- 

cause his energy has: given it an increased 
value; and he will also be assessed 
upon the building itseli and pay big: 
taxes thereon. Practically be will pay 
the city of Des Moines, and the county of 
Polk a big premium for the sake of being 
energetic and enterprising, while the former 
owner of the Jand was. encouraged in his. 
speculation and given a premium for idle- 
ness iu the shape of a fight tax upon. hiy 
vacant lot. Verily, it pays to consider these 
things. : 

Duwn in the Seventh ward there are a. 
great many vacant residence lots waiting for 
purchasers. Who owns them? Why, mea 
who got them fur a song, and are holding 
them for a big price. This ward is inhabited 
almost entirely by what we call laboring 
people. Supp: sea laborer by industry and 
econumy saves one thousand dollars. He 
concludes he will build himself a bome: 
The first step is the purchase. of a- lot. 
He knows a lot for which the owner ig 
assessed only §75. The lot suits bim, and he . 
concludes to purchase. The owner wants. 
$500. “But,” says the laborer, “you are pay- 
ing taxes only on $75. If your land is.worus 
$500, why not pay the government taxes om 
that amount?’ “Oh, well,” says the owner, 
“the selling value of land, and the taxable. 
valueare two dilferentthines. I got off with a 
light tax. becuuse the lund was not bringing 
mein anything. -I charge you $50. because 


your wants make a demand for the land.™ —_ 


The house will cost him $800. So he pays 
down $200 on the laad, builds his house, and 
the original owner takes a mortgage on the 
house and lot for the other $300, upon which 
the lab. rer pays ten per cent interest. Sup. 
pose it is the custum to assess lands and 
houses one-half of their value for taxable. 
purpuses. If the original owner sold the land 
for its real value, then the laberer would. 
have been abie to purchase the land for $150. 
He. could bave built his house, paid for his 
land, and bad §€50° Jeft for fencing and. 
other improvemeuts.. Now he is 300 in -> 
debt. He will pay taxes next year on one- 
half the value uf the lot represented by tha 
purchasing price, and: one-half the value of 
the house, or taxes upon $650, If be builds a 
barn and other improvemeuts worth $200, he. 
will pay taxes on an additional $100, or alto-: 
gether uo $750. Under our preseat tax of 32 
milts for city and county purposes, he would: 
ny a tax of $24, besides $30 interest om 
the $300 debt. The original owner paid. 
only $2.10 tax. The man who builds the. 
house furnishes employment to labor, and isa 
benetit-to the community. The land specula- 
tor furmshes no employment to labor; lives. 
in idleuess, and fleeces the laborer who. is. 
anxivus to build a bome for himself ang 
family. The law encourages the first man in, 
speculation, in idleness, in tleecing the laborer, : 
The same law compels the laborer to pay a | 
tax fur the privilege of building bimself:a 
hame, . Bere Ls 
Under the Henry George land. tax theory, 
the state would take the rental value of the 
land and nu other tax». Suppose the average 
rental valine of.a building fut in the Seventh - 
ward is $20 a year. dnd this rental value is. 
collected whether there are improvements 
uponitor not. Now, the man who has been 
bolding. the land for speculation must im- 
prove in order to pay his tax He has ten 
tuts. He purchased these lots for $50 each or 
$500, and is holding them fur speculative 
purposes. The George theory comes ia 
aud be must pay the state the full rental 
value of $20 per year for each lot, or $200 
tax on the ten lots. What will he do? He 
will dispose of the land: at onee for a very 
reasonable figure for the sake of: getting md 
of it, or if he isa man of money he will build. 
tenement houses thereon. Let us suppuse 
that he builds teu four-room cottages ata 
cost of $5uv each. The houses are built and 
be must find tenants to accupy them, for the 
houses have no value standing idle. Now,say 
the opponents of the system. ‘‘He will put — 
that tax intu the rent.” Letus see if he can 
du that. The people of the city are already 
housed. Let us suppose that he knows of 
twenty families living in his ward who 
are living in ten. bouses of six rooms each, 
or three rooms to a. family, and they. 
are paying $8 per month, all they can. 
afford. to pay and live. He must fill bis 
huuses at onee, so he ypoes to one family-in 
each of the ten dunble houses and says: “1 
will rent you a four roum house for &F 
per month, and you, will -have a whole 
yard to yourself." The people accept his 
terms, but they wouldn’t bave moved if he 
hadn’t offered them extra inducement. He 
has the houses, and be is compelled to cotn- 
pete with others who own teuement houses; 
audif every man who owns a vacant lot. was 
compelied to build) thereon, there would be & 
creat rush from the: double houses and from. 
the noisy business. portions of the 
city to the new. tenements, and the 
heaith, comfort and convenience of 
the people would be largely increased. 
This burlding of new houses would give @ 
great. impetus to industry of every kind; 
Wages would increase, and with the building 
uf every tenement huuse the rent would be 


iowered, aud there would come.a time when 9 _ 


ihe owner of several tenement houses would. 
be glad to. sell to the-laborer for a fair pricey 
and the laburer wouid.ownoahome of his owt. 


' . Reciprocal Idiocy. 

Philadelphia. Record. es a a oe 

The government of the United States A 
imposed a. protective tax -of- seven: 
‘cents a ton on the coal imported from Ca 
ada, and the Canadian government.has im. 

osed a similar tax on coal carried fram the 

nited States inte the duminiun. The effect, 


as well as the design, of this petty warfare is — S 
to diminish in each ceuuntry the consumphict:. — 


of imported cual. Will seme. protectionis 
be good enough tu explain whois the gainer 
by such a policy? oe 
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the difficuity that is always encountered in 
propagating a nev- gospel, but by the seifisn 
interésts that lead many to shut their ears to 
disagreeable truths, but it will triumph in the 
end, because in its triumph lies the only hope 
of the rescue of our civilization from impend- 
ing ruin. 

The granger movement has accustomed the 
farmer to think of legisiative remedies for the 
evils under which he suffers, and the new 
party is prepared to show himthe guiding 
principle that must animate such legislation 
ifit isto succeed. The workingemen’s move- 
ment has turned the wage earner’s eyes tc- 
ward legislation as a remedy for his wrongs, 
and the new party tells him what the only 
remedy is. The graoger and the working- 


“JHE GRANGER MOVEMENT. 
‘In the November aumber. of the. Popular 
- Sctence Monthly Charies W. Pierson describes 
the rise and growth of the order officially 
ecallea Patrons of husbandry, but commonly 
called the grangers. It appears from this 
sketch that the order originated with six 
government clerks in the agricultural bureau 
and in the treasury and post office depart- 
ments at Washington and one fruit grower. 
The story of the work of these seven men in 
vanizing the national grange ard of the 
gudacity and real self-sacrifice by which one 
of the promoters managed to get a number 
of real agriculturists interested in the move- 


ment is amusing as wel! as interesting. 


aroused, however, the movement swept like 
wildfire over the country. In 1874 there 


this time the grange treasuries were over- 
@owing, the dues to the national grange alone 
@mounting to $548,532.20 per annum. The 
order strenuously insisted in its constitution 
that all politics and sectarianism should be 
excluded from its granges, but the men com- 
posing the order were politically influenced 
by the new associations and they manifested 
the tendency of that influence by their votes. 
This was theera of “granger legislation,” 
@uriig which laws to reculate the charges of 
Failways Were passed. “The formidable pro- 
portions and rapid growth of the order of 
Patrons of husbandry simply brought the 
politician to the feet of the farmer, ana with 
that ignurance that always characterizes the 
Mere politiciaa when facing anew force he 
concluded that any demand made by any 
muinber of furmers was backed by the whole 
power of the grangers, and hence much 
begislation was burried through in the name 
of the order that never received its sanction 
orapproval. Neveribeless, it is true that the 
@ranger movement deserves the credit of 
forcing congress and the state legislatures to 
give some attention to land grabs, subsidies, 
Fauilway discrimination and other exactions, 
andthe impulse thus given has been con- 
tineed by other forces. 

But the granger movement reached its 
Maximum and died away just as the green- 
back movement did, and the unthinking par- 
tisans of the old parties point tu its subsi- 
@eace as the evidence that it must ever be so, 
and that no new party cao ever make itself a 
permanent factor in our politics. A close ex- 
amination of the rise and decay of the order 
of Patrons of husbandry shows tbat there 
as no warrant for sucha conclusion. Sv far as 
that movement had any political aim or influ- 
ence it went toward making a party. Such 
@ movement must always fail. Parties are 
not made—they grow. Ii is futile to gather a 
body of farmers together and, making their 
vocation the real bund of union, try to con- 
struct a platform on which they will all agree 
te stand. Itis equally futile to try the same 
thing with a body of wage earners. No sin- 
cerity cf agreement can be reached by such a 
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rie process, and the bond of union being uvow- 
‘on edly one of selfish class interest there is no 
oer, good reason to expect that an appeal to sel- 
ibie fish individual interests will not bring about 
ha desertions. 

ht The cause cf the ephemeral character of 
mse the success of the granzers was the lack of 
od. any sufficient reason for iis. continuance. 
ee poe That scmething was wrong wus apparent. 
‘the The perception of this assured atientioa to 
hick aimyst any ca!llon the farmers to unite for: 
Sup the betterment of their own condition. They 
and eame togelber and a remedy was propose 
able or rather, numerous remedies. The order of 
a Patrons of husbandry itself never comnitted 
Na itscif to even these proposals. It held aloof 
rbis frum politics. It was rather proud of its il- 
and logical positiva asa secret teacher of doctrines. 
0 in that it would do nothing to carry out The 
one moment that its members as individua!s. be- 
the gan to apply its notions they formed new al-) 
et Hiances and began to Jose interest in: it. 
0 he Again, all of its remedies were super- 
pito- ficial. They went to the root of ne difficulty, 
of 33 but aimed at a never ceasing pareata! regula- 
ould tion of the dangerous power created wheu 
is the control of the chief pablic Inghways was 
paid confided to private hands. Laws rushed. 
i ue through with a grand hurrah f ailed to accom-. 
wia- plish any good and were quietly repealed 
lives without exciting public protest. A great 
wo is movement found that it did not know what 
and it wanted, and it went to pieces chiefly for 


that reason. 

The distinctive workingmen’s movement 
fcems to be coming rapidly to a similar end. 
Trades unions will of course continue to exist 


purpose for which they came into existence. 
Jae Knights of Labor will continue so far as’ 
they serve a simiar purpose on the part of 
unskilled Jabor; but the working:nen’s move- 
ment, as a political propaganda, seeking to 
accomplish in some manuer tbe uplifting of 
— Jabor and the righting of the wrongs of work- 
- ipginen is apparently falling away just as the 
> granger moveinent fell away, and for pre- 
cisely similar reasons. It has never proposed 
@ radical remedy for the evils com- 
pisined of, and the remedies that it 
has. proposed have, to a considerable 
extent faiied on trial. In many states sume 
one or more of the demands of organized 
hi wor have been granted, and nowhere has 
pny permanent guod resnit been achieved. 
. The Jaws are not enforced, and queerly 
enough the men who demanded their passage 
~ conse to ask for their enforcement. There is, 
Dbetieve, an eight hour law on the statute 
‘bock ef New York to-day. There certainly 
wus one a few years ago. 
-° Bat the politicians are mistaken in assum- 
ine that the failure of the greenback and the 
granuger movements, and the anticipated 
failure of the labor movement, prove that no 
. lew political movement can ever succeed. 
Ti-se efforts simply show that men have 
gene the wrong way about satisfying a 
need clearly felt by themselves and 
ethers. They have forgotten that a new 
party has arisen in this country and that it 
‘js to-dav one of the so-called old parties. For 
years before the rise of the republican party 
the question of African slavery was ignored 
by common consent as the vital question of 
to-day is ignored. Continued democratic 


a a supremacy caused numerous attempts to 
e of ‘create new parties that could win, The 
‘eased. Lief attempt of the kind was the know- 
i picthing movement. It failed because it de- 
dons served to fail, and finally the true issue forced 
uniding ftself to the front, and a party of priccipie 
mecottre cont grew uround that principle which finally 
wild riamphed and overthrew chattel slavery. 
r price, _. ‘This must be the process by which the evils 
is owe. now tbreatening us will be successtully at- 


tucked. The futile efforts to make parties 
mercixy indicate the general consciousness 
linta uew yarty is needed. The party when 
‘Gicomes must bea party of principle bound 
-teecther by some higher feel:ng than mere 
-wselish interests or ‘class feelhng. It must 
grapple with real issues, not try to invent 
Mew cues. It must represcnt the conscience 
“of the people and know definitely what it 

Wants to accomplish. We already bave the 
“Macleus of such a party. It kas probed to the 
“ xeuteof all monopolies, and it strikes at the 
Purest of ali otbhers—rhe monepcly of land. 


When the interest. of the farmers was once 


were 22,000 separate granges, with an aver- 
age membership of forty each. This num- 


ber, Mr. Pierson says, is greater than 
- fhet of all the lodges of Masons 
and Odd Fellows in the world. <At 


oY 


so long as they serve the strictly business © 


dis growah may a setarded. uot merely by 


man may cling for a little time lonzer to 
their discredited devices, but they cannot 
hold out forever, and when they cnce oren 
their minds to the truth they will be ani- 
mated by a hope that will fill them with a 
higher purpose than they have hitherto 
known and make them enthusiasts for the 
overthrow of the evil system that causes 
poverty to dog the steps of progress. The 
movements that have failed are uot without 
t*cir uses, They have shown that expedients 
and half measures can accomplish v9 perma- 
nent good and they have prepared men to 
look to political action for the removal of 
evils to which in the past politicians have 
paid little if any attention. Thus, the granger 
movement, though it has first Mourished and 
then decayed, has left behind it 4n unsatisfied 
longing for something better that will prove 
of use toward bringing the farmer into accord 
with the wageworker in the great movement 
that will finally succeed through an appeal to 
conscience in behalf of truth, putting aside 
all prejudice and class distinction ard de- 
manding the support of all who love justice. 
Ws. T. CROoasDALe. 
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Why Editors Should Support the New 


Crusade. 


Because its success would insure a more 
equitable and general distribution of wealth 
and leisure and thereby enlarge the class of 
readers and buyers of papers and by “mak- 
ing times casier” enlarge the advertising 
patronage of journals—that isa purely pro- 
fessional and selfish reason, but it is worth 
considering all the same, as such additional 
prosperity as would fall to editors would be 
mere Dives crumbs when compared to the 
people’s share, and this consideration 
eliminates a large proportion of the merely 
seltish class interest. Because editors are (or 
ought to be) “the priests of the nineteenth 
century,” the advocates, defenders and pro- 
meters of every good work, and no better 
work than to restore to the people their 
birthright ever was attempted by a political 
party. 
the front would destroy the worst foes of. 
journalism—the politicians whose interesé lies 
in corrupting, thwarting and belittling the 
legitimate influence of an independent vress. 
Because until specially privilered classes are 
destroved—until the laws grant equal rights 
tu all, special privilezes to none—equality of 
rights everywhere, monopolies nowhere—the 
press will never have the influence it de- 
serves; for just as long as it is possible to prou- 
cure special privileges by legislation or 
through the action of political parties, just so 
Jong will there be class journalism, and just 
se Jong wiil a certain proportion of editers be 
bought to advocate schemes inimical to the 
general interest by classes to be benefited at 
the expense of the masses. Lastly, editors 
should support the new crusade, because edi- 
tors are men, and therefore have an interest 
in everything that benefits mankind; because: 
the press is benefited. in exact proportion as 


{ 
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prosperity and intelligence are diffused 
throughout the population, and the best 
schoclmaster iS general prosperity. The 


patronage of classes has been as fatal to jour- 
nalism as the patronage of the state has been 
‘to religion. AN Epitor. 
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All That is Needed isto Be Patient and 
Kicep the Truth Belore the People. 

RicuMonp, Va.—Having had a similar ex- 
perience to that which you recently passed 
hrouzh in New York down here in Rich- 
mond, Va., Iecan, on the one hand, sympa- 
tinze with you, having been “downed” by 
those in whose interest our fight was made. 

All that is needed is to be patient and keep 
the trouble Jong enouch beture the people to 
enable thein to brush from their eves the 
wets of prequdice which have, up to this time, 
prevented them from seeing the trouble as it 
is. Qne of the most encouraging omens of 
future success that I know of is the fact that 
when the simple tax idea once takes hold it 
never Jets go, and the new convert tothe 
funth, in mine cases out of ten, becomes a mis- 
sionury and immediately sets about spread- 
ing the hight in order that others may see 
their way out of the gloom in which ignorance 
has so Jong kept them ensbrouded. 

I regurd THE STANDARD as the cleanest, 
purest and best edited paper in the country 
to-day, and if itis read as thoroughly and as 
eagerly in other portions of the country as it 
is here, it is but a question of time when its 
circulation will rival thatof any weekly pa- 
per published in the United States. It is my 
candid opinion that Dr. McGlynn, with two 
simple texts, one from the Golden Rule and 
the ether from the Lord’s Prayer, has taught 
more true reiigion in the great city of New 
York, in the last few months, than has been 
taught in all of its magnificent churches put 
together in as many years. ‘The people 
hear him gladly.” 

[ expect to have, inside of a month, a land 
and fabor clubin full blast in this city. As 
soon as I get it organized I will let you know. 

JouN T. CHAPPELL. 
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A Call for ea State Convention at Topeka, 
Kan. 

F. M. P. Donnelly, secretary of Land and 
labor club No. 1 of Kansas City, Kan., for- 
wards us the following cal] for a state con- 
vention to be held at Topeka, Kan., Feb. 9%: 

Kansas City, Kan., Nov. 22.—The citizens 
of the state of Kansas in favor of the Syra- 

ecuse piatform adcpted by tke united labor 
party of New York, are requested to meet ip 
mass copventicn at Topeka, Kan., ou Feb. 9, 
ISSs, at 10 o’ciock a. m., to eiect a State cen- 
trai ‘committee and take such measures as ip 
their judgment may seem best calculated to 
secure the success of the united labor party 
ja tbe near future. No person opposed to the 
singie tax on land values will be permuted to 
pariic:pate in the deliberations of the con- 
vention. 

By order of united Jand and labor club No, 
lof KansasCity. Dr. C. H. BLAKESLEE, 

F. M. P. DoxxE ty, Sec. President. 


A Suggestien. 

East OxanGe.—lf it is practicable would it 
not be wel! tocall a mzss meeting in New 
York for Monday, Jan. 2, 188s, to begin the 
work for the presidential campaign? Also, 
to call upor cur friends throughout the Union 
to hold meetings at that time. The 2d will 
wall be the first working day of the new year, 
and if meetings were generally held on that 
day it would be a surprise to these who now 
believe that we are about ‘crushed cut,” and 
we certainly would receive big advertising. 
One of the faith, E. c ALPHONSE, 


Because the bringing of the pecple to. 
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THE SITE OF WASHINGTON CITY. 


Land Values, Assessments and Vacant f.ots 
—The Sufficiency of the Single Tax. 
Wasuinctos, D. C., Nov. 25.—The two fol- 
lowlng extracts front local ees of recent 
date in reference to the assessed and true 
valuations of property in the District of Co- 
lumbia present a conclusive answer to those 
persons who seem to think that there will be 
difficulty in determining the value of land 
apart from that of the improvements on it, 
and they also overthrow all such arguments 
as that of Professor W. T. Harris in the July 
Forum, which endeavor to prove that the 
sicg'e tax on Jand values would be iusuffcient 
to meet the present expenses of povernment, 
aud that the private owcership of lacd in- 
volves an almost imperceptib'e burdeo upon 
the working classes. 
THE TAXABLE PROPERTY OF WASHINGTON. 


The felowing statement of the assessment 
of the real estate ucd perscral property for 
the tax levy of the Gscal yearendisg June 
ae oo bas teen made Ly “Assessor Ros. A. 

is 

Real estate—Grounds—Washirzton, $44,- 
795,547; Georgetown, €1,982,545; county (acn- 
agricultura!), 22,045.316. Total, $53,753.5)%. 
County (agricuitural), 2,910,597. 2—$36, 04,590. 
Improvements — Washington, €42,064,73u; 
Georgetow an, $2,925,700; county (non-agri- 
cultural),$1,589,$50. ‘Total, $54,180,300. Coucty 
(agricultural), $560, 150—854, 040,450. Total, 
Washington, $99,430, 297 ; Georgetown, $4,9)S,- 
345; | county (non-agricultural), $3,635, 166. 
Ae $107, 973,808. County (agricultural), 
$3,771, 8111. 744, 830. 

$9,980, 765; 


Per i — WwW asbiugton City, 
4,0 $295,333—810, . 
"OSs, 


Georgetown, $847,360: county, 
945,458. Grand total, $122,653, 
Tax levv—Real estate, $107,973, 800, at $1.50; 


81,619,607,12 real estate, $5,771,022 at #1, 
$37, 10. 22. Personals. $10.943.48 at $1.50, 
a ISLST. Total, $1,821,469.21. 


ESSOR FISH'S PLAN--HE COMPARES OFFICIAL 
poe WITH THOSE OF THE EQUITABLE 
BUILDING ASSOCIATION, 

Assessor Fish has made his annual report to 
the cummissioners, to which he appends a 
statement which is destined to show the in- 

adequacy and inequality of the present 
method of assessing taxes. .It is a compara- 
tive statement of the district's assessmentand 
that of the Equitable buiiding association fur 
one Year, and Assessor Fish uses It as nn addi- 
tiuvpal argumentin fayor of his plan to ereate 
a permanent board for assessing property. 

The foliewing is the statement: District as- 
sessment: Ground—Washin gton city, 8151,380; 
county, 815,807, Equitable assessmeut: Ground 
—Wuashington city, $325,902; county, $50,500. 
District assessment: improvements—Wash- 
ington city, Si83,11G; county, $11,100. Equit- 
able‘assessment: Washington city, 2287.756; 
coualy, 834,275. Totals—District assessment, 
Washington. city, $304,400: county, 324, %~T— 
S938U00T. Equitable assessment: Ww ashington: 
city, $611,658; county, S75,540. Total—Sus5,-_ 
498. The assessment of the Equitable is 
made at two-thirds of the true vaiue: there- 
fore add one-tbird, giving a total of $914,997. 
This shows that by the district methuds the 
ussessiment amounts to only 42)¢ per cent on 
the 
is ‘sixty-three cents on $100. 

These tables show that neither the assessor 
of taxes nor the shrewd and conservative 


business men who conduct a successful build- 
ing association find any difficulty in arriving 
at the value of the ground separately from 
that of the improvements. 

It will be noted in the extracts above given 
thatin commenting upen the figures of the 
building assuciation the assessor: makes an 
erroneous calculation: $685,498 is not two- 
thirds of $914,997, as stated, but of $1,028;247. 
Of this total true Valuation 3545,200 is ground 

value, and Si85,047is-value of improvements, 
Disrepardinge. the divisions made between 
city and county property, Which are of local 
mterest.only, it will be seen that the assessed 
valuation of the grouud is $195,187, which is 
55.8 per cent: of its value. 
assessed by” the’ building association is seat- 
tered about in every portion of the district so 
that it affords an excellent test of the true 
value of all the ground in the district. If all 
of the ground Is assessed at this ratio the 
total ground value of the. District of Colum- 
bia now. owned by private individuals is 3155,- 
$92,123, or $95,705,855 more than the present 
assessed valuation of all the ground, improve- 
ments and personal property. So that if all 
taxation m the district were abolished except 
one on true land value the present rate of 

taxation would yield 29.1 per cent more 
revenue than is now obtained by attempting 
to tax everything in sight. 

But the true ground value is really more 
than that given above. The Equitabie build- 
ing association loans only on improved prop. 
erty, advancing money as the improvements 
progress, so that the above total valuation 
assumes that all of the land is improved. 
But it is notorious here that improved 
ground is rated much Ingher than adjoining 
and equally desirable unimproved property. 
Moreover, in the suburbs a creat deal of un- 
improved property is assessed as agricultural 
lands, which has not seen a plowor felt a 
hoe this century, and whose only crop con- 
sists in real estate agents’ signs, and this prop- 
erty bears a lower rate of taxation. Taking 
these matters into consideration, itis safe to 
say that a single tax on ground values would 
produce at present rates 33 1-3 per cent more 
revenue than is now obtained. 

The total amount now raised annually in 
the District of Columbia for local govern- 
mental! purposesis slightly less than $2,000,000. 
The amount of the federal revenues paid by 
the residents cannot be definitely known, but 
ww cannot be far from 22,500,000 annually. 
The district residents thus pay now $4,500,000 
for governmental purposes. A four per cent 
ground tax based upon true ground values 
would produce a revenue of over $6,000,000, 
Which would meet all present requirements 
and leave a handsome surplus for needed 
public improvements. 

And what is more, this increased revenue 
would be raised not only without appreciably 
adding to the burdens of the resideuts, but at 
a great saving to them. Washington is pre- 
eminently a city of landlords and tenants. A 
smaller proportion of the inhabitants own 
their residences than in any other city in the 
country, with the possible exception of New 
York. So that now the great body of land- 
less inbabitants not only pay all of the gov- 
erpmental expenses of the community, but 
they pay the full ground rental as well. And 
beyond all this must be taken into considera 
tion the enhanced cost of nearly everything 
tbey consume resulting from the present out- 
rageous system of federal taxation. The 
single Jand tax would undoubtedly be of great 
advuptage to our Citizens. 

Tre District of Cclumbia affords an ex- 
cellent example of the truth that ground 
value is due solely to the growth of the com- 
munity. Its 40,000 acres would, omitting 
Jand owned by the government, make about 
200 averaged sized western farms, and had it 
not been for the lucky accident which made 
it the seat of government the farms of which 
it was composed 100 years ago would be 
worth no more to-day than other Maryland 
farms, certainly less than $50 an acre. But 
to-day the heirs and assigns of its original 
occupiers have given to them the privilege of 
compelling the people brought here by. the 
growth and prosperity of a great nation to 
pay them un annual tribute of over 86,000,000 
on account of values created by the nation 
itself. 

If the farmers of the country think that the 
single land tax would oppress them, and if 
they believe that the land values lie in the 


valuc of the property and the actual tax 


The property | 


NEW 
HE LAND AND LABOR LIBRARY — 


Weare new publishing under the title of “The 
Land and Labor Library’ a series of short tracts 00 va 
rious phases of the social problem. These pamphlets 
coatain facts, figures and arguments expressed mm voa- 
e stood. | ASS means 
to atl who desire to 
refarm.. Thos@ who 

rethey willdo good 
attend to their dis 
s.we Lave every 
are needed and 


agricultural districts, let them estimate bow NEW PUBLICATIONS PLB 
many it would take to possess un aggregate 
ground value of 160,000,000, und then let 
them compare this number w:th the 200 farms 
constituting the site of the District of 


Columbia. ARTHUR S. BROWNE. 
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PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE TARIFF QUESTION 
WITH ESPECTAL REGARD TO THE : 
INTERESTS OF LABOR. 


—— 


By HENRY GEORGE 


cise, vigorous: language eas 
of propaganda we recomm 
heip.-on the, movement fu 
“wish to hare these tracts 
“but who are unable. 
“tribution, can remis yet 
op fackiity: for sending then bh 
i will t be read:: eee 
~The tollowiag have: gireads = .ppeared: 
ONO Te. “First Prine! iples."" BY Henry George. ¢ & pages. 


Noo 2 “Land and Taxation’ A conversation between 
Dai id Dudiey Field and Heary:. George. 4 pages. 


No. & ’The Right.to the Use or the Earth... By Her 


Harlem Anti-Poverty Meeting. 

On last Sunday evening Mr. A.G Suilivan 
of Brooklyn was the principal speaker in 
Arthur hall, Sixth avenue and 120th street. 
His address was founded upon the text, “The 
puor ye have always with you.” In refer- 
ring to Mr. Sullivan the Rev. Charies P. Mc- 
Carthy said that when, ten years ago, he 
Was teaching his friend Grees he had no idea 
that unknowingiy he was working for the 


One Volume, Paper Covers, re 
PRICE, THIRTY-FIVE CENTS. 


Now in press andfready for detivery: ‘September 12 ie 


When this boek was originaily pu bilshed, in Ma 
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It seemed to me that the tari? would oe the Srst.of the 
economic questicas to come into. political issue in the 
Unitea States. and I iocked to it asa. means by which. 
the anderiying lacd question woud be brought into 
general discussion, 

But events then unforeseen are bringing the land 
question Into the discussions of “practical potitics” 
with greaterrap:dity than Lexpected, and! now seems 
Uzely that it wri ove an awakecing as’ to the: larger 
a “gestion that whl lead the masses of our peopie to con- 

der the smaller, 

vata gratifying change, however, instead of lessening 


promction of the Anti-poverty society. The 
masterly and valuable criticism of this now 
familiar text which we have listened to with 
such interest is an evidence that we were 
Voth eves then working for this cause, for 
Mr. Sullivan has shown this evening from the 
crigical Greek that Jesus was in favor of the 
land reform of Henry George and that the 
Auti-poverty society sustains the doctrines of 
primitive Christianity. 

The meeting was also addressed by Messrs. 
Ede:mao and Gorsuch and enlivened with 
duets and solos by the Misses Leubuscner and 
McCarthy and Mr Pegram, whose efforts to 
add to the evening's enjoyment and profit 
Were enthusiasticaily encored. At ten o’clock 
the meeting was adjourned to 7:45 next Sunday 
nizht. 

The Singte Tax Doctrine Quietly Gaining 
Ground. 
LANSING, Mich.—An incident that occurred Hesse Geoveela Works. 
here lately shows how the doctrine of the 

. as Pe : Progress and Poverty, PaMer.....ccccnrescccsecereres@ 
single tax is quietly gaining ground in men’s “ “©” eoth.. 
minds. « “half calf or half morocco... 


matters of which tt treats 
and practicai importance as to ca for. the pubilcation 
of a popular edition. It has atready dose much, and is 
T trust destined to do more, rot only to place the tariff 
question iIntts true. light, but to clear aw ay confusions. 
of thought that obscure the full scope and beauty of 
the simple measure, which securing equality with re- 
gara to natural opportunities, will emancipate, labor 
and give free piay to productive forces. 
HENRY. GEORGE. 
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On Sunday, Nov. 20, the National grange | Social Problems, 2 eee 620 
being in sessivn in this city, its lecturer, Mort- o Mo RIULD cena eee reese setseteesenserses 100 
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half. calf'or half MOTOCCO.--aeeeeree 250 


imer Whitehead of New Jersey, was invited 
to speak at the afternoon mecting of Ben 
Frankhu assembly, K. of L. Mis. remarks. 
upon the evils uf the day, especially in regard 
to monopolistic oppression, were enthusiast 
cally applauded; but when he touched upon 
Henry George’s tuud- theories, and. advised 
the knic¢hts tu Hee froin such teachings, it. fell 
like lead upon lis audieace. ~The expressions 
of disapproval that met the speaker. seeme:t 
to dampen his ardor, and che mmmediately 
plunged into the ahen. landlord system): with 
which ave are afflie ted, as if thereby to regain 
favor with bis audience: but his exposure of 
this system only served to make the justice of - 
the single tax reforin’ more apparent; and. if 
atthe opening of the mceting: there was: a 
persun Who doubted the beacticenee of Mr. 
George’s theories, the evils of landlerdism as 
set forth by Mr. Whitebead must have dis- 7: 
pelled every duubt.- Saran ik. V. Emery. | 


The Campaign Fund. 


~The publisher of Tue StTannanp. acknow- 
ledges the receipt of £100 froin Read Gordon, 
New York, for tue campaign fund. 
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-NENRY GEORGE SYSTEM OF TAXING 
LAND. VALUES IN A NUTSHELL. 


By A. G. SULLIVAN. 


- J2mo; 28 pages. 
This poe nas been - favorably recommended by. 
THE STANDARD. 
Ment Lua will doa poo work 
“order: by the hundred or Luousand.: 


“Prices, $1.00 ber 100; $30 per 1,000; single copies, 
Address 
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Protected Labor. OS : fe 
No. 9 courted street, N 


Exchange. ew York. 
Rhode Isiand has been regarded as a hive 


of successful industry, apd it might bave been 


supposed that where so many large works ate =e 

are concentrated! workingmen would enjoy 2 : 

permanent prusperity. But the necounts entry yp George's Ei ney 
which come frum one of its industrial towns, ot we | i 


namely, Bristol, do uot bear out this fatter- 
ug impression. It is stated that “hundreds 
of families are without bread,’ aud that the 
destitition among the operutives is wide- 
spread and extending. The sights witnessed: 
by a priesi, who w ent about distributing food, 
were very distressing. Whole families of 
chiidren Were barefooted. Most of the boys 
and girls were without clothing warm enougn 
for this season of the year. In few of the 
houses was any coal to be found, and the only 
wood seen was lieht brush thait- had been 
gathered from weods and clearings. Not vue 
in tive had vegetables of any kind. tea, coffee, 
butter o flows. In one house a woman was 
found, the mother of six children, one less 
than a week old, who had hada pint of milk: 
aday anda little gruel to give nourishment: 
for ber babe. The husband “and cehiidren: had: 
lived on bread and potatoes that bad: been 
sentthem. One family bad lived a week ouia. 
salt codfish anda httle flour. Another had 
lived. on clams and quohaugs four sin wecks 
which the husband bad dug on the shore. 
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Legitimate Business Preferable to band 
: Speculation. 


In aninterview with the Minneapolis Even-. 
ing Journal, Mr. Plummer, a proininert real: 
estate man of that city, said: : 

“Minneapolis bas never really hada gen-. 
nine boom. We came very nedr it in ISSS. but 
the crisis at that time nipped it. We had just 
about reached the booming point last winter 
when excitement in Duluth and Ashland 
property diverted attention from the cILy. 
This fallthe market has been held) back by 
the pressure in the eastern money market. [> eee 
Al! this, in iny opinion, has been very fortu- |. THE GERMAN. EDITIoO} 
nate. It has teuded to keep money in the Je- |) ms - 
gilimate channels of business improvements 
instead of permitting it all to go into unim-. 
proved property thatis held simply for spec- 
ulation.” 
This, says the Journal, seems to. be the- 
opinion of several vtber promment real estate| 
men with regard to the present real estate 
outlook. 
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: Thirty-Gve ‘Cente. oe, 
Landlord Philosophy. 


Toronto Globe. 


The earl of Craven, who arrived in the city 
last night acccmpanied by his tutor, is only. 
nineteen years of age. He has an annual 
rental of $180,900 and is patron of eight lv- 
ings. A reporter found the earl at tbe Rus 
sell to-day, ruddy with health and beaming 
over with good nature. The reporter inti- 
mated that he w ould be pleased to hear any- 
thing of interest he might have to say. “IJ 
don't know a blooming thing,” said the earl. 
The reporter asked w bat Lord Craven thought 
of Mr. Gladstone’s chances of getting into 
power In England. The earl thought they 
were rather good. ‘It isn’t that he ought to 
get in, you Know, but a lot of Englishmen 
might vote for him just to settle the Irish 
question and get rid of the blooming nuis- 
ance.” 


HENR'G > GEORGE, 


3 Aina Street, . 
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What ea Leading Canndian 
Wants. 


The Hamilton, Ont., Times says of itself: 


It wants the protective duties eliminated 
from the dominion tariff, and the whole tariff 
abolished as soon as possible. It wants free 
trade with the United States at once, and it 
wants free trade with England and the rest 
of the world very soon. It wants direct tay- 
ation instead of indirect. It wants to see all 
the manufacturers’ rings and combines broken 
up. It wants economy in public expenditures. 
It wants honest voters’ lists and pure elec- 
tions. It wants a fair arrangement of cun- 
Stituencies. It wants every man who _ pro- 
duces wealth to have for himself the advan- 
tage of all he produces. It believes that 
when one man gets more than he earns 
another man must get too little.” 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


Within a menvh from the date of this issue 
Jus Graxpaen will bave comp'eted the first 
of ite exist-nce. It has been a pleasant 
year for us, pieasant, not only ip spite of, 
but even or account of its anxieties, its hard 
work, even its disappointments. For amid 
autiety and bard work and disappoiatment, 
we have see the cause of equa! rights making 
atesdy progress; and though tke hour of its 
final triumph is sti]: undetermined, we know 
of a surety thet it is commg—it is coming. 


The seed is y!anted far and wide: the green 


shoots sre springing through the fruitful 
earth; Srst the blade, then the ear, after that 
the full corn in the ear; and then the harvest! 


And now, you Staxpakp readers, we want 
to kavea little serious talk with you. You 
@ud we can acconiplish a great deal during 
she coming year if we work together; we 
ehall effect comparatively little if we don’t. 
Wuu and we are like a pair of scissors—it 
can’t be said that either blade does the most 
cutting: but one thing ts certain, that either 
blade wil! do michty little cutting unless the 
Other helps it. You are anxious for the abo- 
ition of poverviy: sois TRE StaNparp. Yuu 
waat to Sring your friends 2nd neighbors to 
See that poverty can be abolished, and to sce 
bow it can be abshshed: so does Tur Staxp- 
exp. Working separate'y, neither one of us 
eae accomplish much: working together— 
really working as though we meant business— 
we canaccomplish a great deal. We are 
seady for our shure of the work, and mean 
todo it; 2:2 you equally determined to do 
your share! 

This paper wants subscribers; it wants a 
wider circie of readers, it necds them im- 
peratively. You can get them for it; will 
you dy so? This must be yvur share of the 
work if our united eiTurts are to accomp!ish 
@uch. 

This is an expensive paper to publish. It 
Reeds every duliar of support that st can ob- 
tare. Will you helr support sé 

abe men whe ia their blinded ignorance 
Opmesae the principics winch we are ads ocatine 
are Going a!! tn their power agaist us. Men 
are warned by pricstiy advisers not to read 
Tee SroxGary: respectabie citizens are 3a0t 
ashamed to use their intluence with news- 
Geaiers to crevent che sale of THE StTaNnnann; 
tae press, Goo, often misrepresculs our ufter- 
@noces and the principies we are advocating. 
Agumst al! these influences we have tu con- 
teed witbuut ceasing. With your sid we can 
eontend successfully. without mm Wwe Cuunot. 
Do you mean tc aid us! 

This is your paper aswell as ours. It ts 
working tor a cause in which vou ferventiv 
believe. Its triumph means the truunph of 
your principles. its success will reoder the 
future of your childrea more hopeful, your 
own anxieties less keen. Will you Beip it to 
succeed! 

_ Every aew subscriter, every fresh reader 
gou secure for Tue Stssparo, brings just so 
gucb mearer the cay when your cuuse and 
our cause shall tnumph. Every time you zeta 
g@ew subscriber vou strike a biow upon the fet 
ters that restrain your own freedom and your 
brother man’s. When biows enough have 
been struck the fetters will be broxéa. Wil! 
you strixe a blow for freedum! 


+ 
bad 


Now, John Smith, wherever you may be— 
im Maine or Texas, in Gregcn or Florida—yeu 
are the man we are talking to—you, icdividu- 
aily. What are you going to Jo/—you, your- 
welf? Don’t waste time thitking bow much 
the other fellows ought to uccomplish whe 
Bave so mucb better chance to work, but let 
us bear from you. 

You have friends arcund you. You know 

-ple in your own city or town or village. 
Right among them 1s your field of work, and 
&f you © ish Tae STanparp well you wiil lose 
mo time in buckling to. Take your Stanpaap 
is your hand and ¢o oui among your friends. 
Urge them. tor their own sakes, to sce for 
themse!ves what this movement is that is so 
Stirring the souls of men. Talk to them as 
Ghough you really meant it. Don't take no 
for an answer. Get their subscriptions for a 
year if vou can; if you find that unpessible 
get them for siz months, for three muntbs. 
for four weeks, if you can do no better; 
bet make up your mind to get them 
apvbow and somehow, aud donut leave 
them ull you do. You can do mn if you 
try, and when once you do try you wil) 
gost likely be astonisbed to find what an 
easy piece of work itis. You will find that 
gea who you never supposed had given a 
moment's thought to tie new crusade are 
geally very curious about tt, very apxious tu 
teik to somebody who can tel! them some- 
thing atout it, and not at ati disinchned tw 
take a pager which wii! enabtic them to under- 
Stand and judge it for themselvcs. 

Ads there a newsdea'er near you! See to it 
that he keeps Tee Stanvarp on sale and 
keeps it regularly. If he teils you he bas ov 
eallfor it, tell him to get one, two, or three 
Copies a week, With Ue understanding that 
you wall take them if duesu’t sell them, and if 
yeu have tu take them uff his lands, see that 
you give thein to people whu will read them. 
Be won't be lung befere your newsdealer wit! 


fied w sale for ail the copies you have or- 


@ered. Then make him take one, twce or 
three extra copies, and so keep on enlarging 
his sales. This may cost you five, or ten, or 
fifteen cents a week; cannot you spare that 
for the cause! 

This as the work that we expect from you, 
Jobn Smith—the share of cutting to be done 
by your blade of the scissors, Are you going 
to disappoint us? We hope not. We believe 
Bot 


Qar terms for Ta&® Staxparp are: 


Qne subscripticn, one year, . . . . $250 

Qne subscription, six months, . . . 1% 

Que subscription, three months, . . . 638 
Three or more subscriptions: 

@Qne year, each, . . 2. 2. 1 2 2 ec oe S20 

Gx months, each, . . 2. 2. 2 2 we 1 00 

Three months, each, . . ..... 50 


After the first clubof three has been sent, 
subsequent subscriptions may be forwarded 
at the same reduced rates. 

Recruit subscriptions, for Jour weels, will! 
be receiy ed, singly or in clubs, at fifteen cents 


Los ANGELES, Cal.—i have ali alcng been 
doing, in my own simple way, what I could 
to advance the cause of the uniicd labor 
party in th’s city and county. In addition to 
distributing many thousand tracts of the 
Laue and labor library, 1 rave Sought of the 
wpewsdealers aud given away THE STaNDARD 
éo people who would read it. The fruits of 
my lavor beginto be scen uere in the shape 
of an increased demand fur ycur paper. Two 
weeks ago I asked the rewsdealers who kept 
your paper to order twenty copies more than 
they bad been getting. They did so. I tock 
_ What was left of them to tle K. of L. assem- 
blies and give them round to the memier 
and also to the brotherhood of carpenters 
thea asked the aewsdealers to order as many 
more on account, making altogether 12 
copies for this city. And to-night, within siz 
bours after the arrivai of the fore here, the 
supply is exuaurted. . H. Y wer. 

A xecrthy record, truly, and one which 
shows how mci can be accomplished ia a 
single towa by a man who is willing to throw 
a litt'e evergy and vigor into bis work. What 
our friend has done ia Los Anyeles, someone, 
willing to work equaliy hard, might do in 


every citv in the United States; and the 
more of that sor’ of work they did, the ewsier 
they would find it. Now who will be the first 
to imitate our good friend Dodse'’s example ? 


Manta, Ind.—I received the copy of 
“Progress and Poverty.” and the sample 
ecpies of Ta STANDARD, and have heen read- 
ing the book and papers whenever I could get 
time. Could they be placed in the hands of 
every voter im the United States who can 
read and comprehend it would act be long be- 
fore the great injustice that now prevails 
would be done away with. 

Lama day laborer wiih a family to support, 
and I find it a difficult task to make tongue 
and buckle meet by practicing the most 
rigid economy. Farm nds receive from 
seventy five cents to one dollar a day here, 
and that only for about eight or nine months 
of the year, and out of that most of them 
have to pay house rent. Yet there are thou- 
sands of acres of lacd right around here in 
the state of Indiana uncultivated and dving 
nobody any good. EpGar A. FINNEY. 

Such men as Mr. Finney are welcome to the 
ranks of the new crusade. It is by gaining 
such men. one by one, that our cause must 
triumph in the end. 

There are plenty of such men all over the 
United States—men whose minds are ready 
to receive the truth and who only need to 
bave it told to them to bring them over to 
cur side. 

Friend Smith, bow many such men do you 
know in your neighberbeod! Not ond, eb? 
Well, that shows you haven't looked for 
them. These meu will never hunt you out; it 
is you who must find them They are ready 
to acknowledge the truth when vou teil it to 
them; to see the lizht when yuu show it to 
them: but they’re vet going round looking for 
truth and light. But if you will take the 
trouble to lovk for them as earuestly as you 
would if they were worth tea dollars upiece 
to you, you will fiud plenty of them befure 
ycu look very long. 


New Yor City.—Prior to our two last 
elections | was aa independent—even accept- 
ang the isnoble title of mugwump—simply be- 
cause [I fouud my vote gave me only a chuice 
of evils. 

But the principles announced in the Syra. 
cuse platform sow give my vote a clearly de- 
fined value, and Lam recruited for the war. 
or unté! disabled. Circumstances force me tv 
Temain ta the bome guards, but if my field 1s 
small it will be thoroughly worked. Already 
1 jnd thinking men, who at first cry ‘‘oon- 
sense!” “erank?” ete, admit, after seme 
thumping, that there are—well, there are 
really some good ideas in tins thing. They 
contend, perhaps, that it is only a theory 
and ¢:.n never be put in practice: but they do 
get interested ever though they bardly dare 
acknuwledge it to themselves, and befure 
they know it they are reading the matter up 
and tatking itever. Such mea, [ think, we 
‘one Couml on to be with us in the teat elec- 
tion. 

sinclose postal nofe, for which send me 
fifty copies each of tracts Nos. 1,3, 5, 7, 14, 
43, 27, 30, 31, 352 and 37. We walt kal our 
enemies with kindness, let inem fue ther 
chains ever so bard. A VoLty. wer. 

“A Votunteer’s” expenence is typical. Men 
do get interested im this tuing when you talk 
to them ubout it, even thouch they hardly 
rea:ize it themselves, and once they are thus 
interested they hardly ever Jet go. Truth at- 
tracts men in sp:te of themselves. They can't 
help thinking abcut it in seite of themseives. 
They can’t help acknwoied¢ing it in the end. 
So get to work, you Jchn Smiths who are 
standing idle, and imitate “A Volunteer’s” 
exampie. You will find that his experience 
will be yours. 


We have decided to make a slight change 
‘n the recruit subscription system. Hereafter 
we willsend @HE STANDARD on the recruit 
subscriotion plan for tuar weeks, instead of 
six weeks, as heretofure, at a uaifurm charge 
of fifteen cents for each subscriber. 

These recruit subscripiions oaght to be 

sed far more widely than they are. They 
do good work. They briug over to our side 
Many an earnest man and woman who but 
for receiving roe Stanparp fur a few siue- 
cessive weeks Would ave remained in igne- 
rance of what our aims an principies are. 
Even when a reeruit subscription deesu’t 
make 2 convert, it still dees zoud. [bt brushes 
away the mists of prejudice, shows a man 
what we are — sitiag for, plows up the 
ground of nis mind for some future sowing 
of the seed. tis an actual fact that many a 
nay Whese mind bas teen thus prepared lis 
aiterward teen brought to see the beaury 
abd justice of the siag -e tax on land Values by 
the sophisms aud mus: eprsentations uf our op- 
ponents. 

How many pecple do you know?—not in 
your immediate aeig-hborhuod only, but all 
over the country, or for that matter, all over 
the world! Make a hist of them and see if, 
during the aext year, you ecanuol manage to 


vive each one of the in jo tura a four weeks’ 


ccurse uf TRE STANDA RD. LE out of your in- 
come you Cad Spare tlurty cents a month, let 
two of them get THE SranDanD each month: 
if you can spare ten slollars monthly, use it in 
the same way. Never Icse sight of the fact 
that the problem be fore us is simply to bring 
a sufficient number o if nen over tu our way of 
thuking. The recri.it subscription system 1s 
one of tne waysof doing this. Use it, then, 
to the very utterme i you can afford. And 
beyin to use it now. 


——— oo 


What is the matter with the recruiting 
fund! The receipts this week have been: 


GOOrgian, CILY ..0....cac- cccccccccccccecseccscce wee ti 
"AMMEL, "AMET, "BINMC 1 *... ce cecccceccecsesccece 2 Gn 
Two Danbury DALLeMS. ...-..ccsenesovcscecsesceevece 2 Uo) 

Total for the week... 22... aweccdeesssveccsecsase “S210 


Previously acknce Wi Zed... .ccccaccssescccess 1,60 87 


Tatal to date... sees cen scecccvececoscecsecens Hl, G04 Cs 
STANDARD readeiss, this ought not to be. 
There is work to be -done in the distribution of 
tracts and STaNDaleos whieh this fund ie set 


apart and plecged to de; and that work is | 


languishing becaus® of your remissness The 
recruiung fund waits money. It depends on 
you to give it. 


The System of Vo. ting Must Be Changed. 

Syracuse, N. Y.--At the last meeting of 
our land and iabor ¢:lub the foliowing officers 
were elected: Jose: vl Walter, pres:dent; J. 
Linemetz, vice-prest dent, W. {-Guire, secre- 
tary; and W. Bolis nd, treasurer. We shal! 
try and do all we: can for the single tax in 
Onoudaga county. . 

I do not think, he: wever, that we sha!l make 
much headwey until our sysiein gi voting is 
changed. On eletciiun day J] went to the 
polis at 6.30 a. 7., i nd such shamefui work I 
never saw. Men were Jed up to tbe polls by 
party heelers, woo: gave them their baliots 
and watched them deposit them. 

coserpa WALTER. 


No Need ef Hesit:: tiou or Deult as te the 
if swicome. 

MINNZAPOLIS, S{i co.—} have just arrived 
from my country b« me and rested by reading 
THE STaxDanD of? Nov. 12 and W. J was 
twenty-one years old to a day when I cast 
my Jrst vete. It wvas for James G. Birney, 
of cboiition fame, f! or president. “In company 
with oue other st; udeni of Westeru Rescrve 
coliege, Hudson, C..., l walked up the aisle of 
the Congregativna:!! chureh of the villuze to 
vote near the pulpitamid the disses of hun- 
dreds. There were: six “liberty party” voters 


_ia Hudson, thirty-1.3.28e in the couaty of Sum- 
mit, pine buadred inthe state of Ohio, and 


seven thousand (“all the knees that bad not 
bowed to Baal”) in the United States. Four 
years later we numbered nine times as 
many, and four years ufter, that three hun- 
dred thousand. You know the result. 

In view of all this, 73,000 votes in one state 
seems decidedly respectable, so much su as 
to render quite ridiculous the dejection of 
friends or the triumphs of enemies. 

“Speak unto the people” and cry “for- 
ward,” as old Moses did, and there is no need 
for hesitation or doubt as to the outcome. 
Tux Stanparp for Nov. 12 has the right tone; 
there is power in it and it encourages me 
more than those that were full of glowing 
prophecies before the elections. SENEX. 


Wants a Presidential Candidate. 

New York, Nov. 29.~I see oy the last is- 
sue of Taz StaNDARD that some members of 
our party consider it inadvisable to contest 
for the presidency in 1888. Allow me, for 
one, to protest against such a view of the 
question. I would sconer be dead than vol- 
untartiy vote to indorse the crime and cor- 
ruption represented by both of the old par- 
ties. We certuinuly will not gain any increase 
in vote by simply ruoning for the legislature, 
and what gvod will the increase do us if we 
join with corruption in order to gain it? and I 
think it would be the best thing to happen to 
our party to know the exact number of peo- 
ple in the United States who are willing to 
cast their votes in the air fora just principle. 
If weenly received oue hundred thousand 
votes in the whuile of the United States, does 
not any iatelhigent mau kuow that they are 
worth five times that number of chance votes 
and twenty times tha? number of bought votes? 
Why should the policy of expedieucy frighten 
us away from standing on our ments and 
showing the same bravery as tbe prohibition 
party? Have we not as great a relizious aad 
eternal truth emiudied in our platform as 
they! Caunot we do what they dare do? Is 
our platform so poor that if we work faith. 
fully for one year, we will find fewer meu 
who are willig to stand ty us aud vindicate 
our principes by indorsing the head of our 
ticket su L888!) I scarcely believe it. 

Gro. R. Bowen, M.D. 


The Philadeiphiu Anti-Poverty Society. 

Putvapecraia, Nov. 26—Mr. Heary Read 
presided at lust Sunday eveniag’s meetiug of 
the Aati-poverty society, at Kuichts of Labor 
hall, 814 Girard avenue. Addresses were 
made by the presideut of the scciety, Wilham 
J. Atkinson, and by Messrs. Michael Geisel- 
man, Herman V. Hetzel and William H. 
Jotinson. 

On Tuesday evening a committee went 
down to the mectiug of Covwpers’ assembly 
No. 45, K. of L., at Soutnwark he!l, Secoad 
and Cather'ne street., .cl aster the clusing 
of the assembly the committee wus admitted, 
and speeches on the tand question and the 
platform of the united Libor purty were made 
by Messrs. H. V. Hetzel, A. H. Stephenson, J. 
©. Frost aad Henry Read. Much interest 
was inauifested by the members of the assein- 
bly who were present, and the principles of 
the party were givea a cordial bearing. 


J. H. MM 


The Lacest News trom Olympus. 
St. Louis New Order. 

Jove was out of humor; Juno had scorched 
the ambrosial fla;jacks and the nectar wus 
sour. 
ing drive. scattering thunderboits arvunud 
proulscuously, one of them dew off the buo- 
dle and fel! on his foot. He had a strong in- 
terview with Vulean ab ut his defective 
workmuauship, and told bint very plainly tiat 
if such carelessness was repented be would 
pay him off and seod hin adrift. He then be 
tuoi himself to bis private office to receive 
octiviens from mortals and to transact such 
uther business as might require his attention. 

There bhuppened to be, up.ou this particular 
morning, an unusaal aumber of petitions from 
mortals in all purts of the world praying to 
tim for suceer. The most of them besuught 
him tu see --e them empioymieut, tu preserve 
theia from evicticn, from destitution aad from 
fainiue. There being such an enormous ani 
continual stream of them Jove bean to think 
that some of tie other geds had ueglected 
their duties, so he tslephoned for Mercury. 
When Mercury arrived Jove den:anded tuo 
know what baud gone Wrong upon the earth 
that would aecovat for the universal ccm. 
plaimisa and distress of its inhubitauts. Mer- 

‘ cury replied, that as far as he Kuew, authing 
uncemmon had occurred. Theu Jove de- 
muapded why this uuusual gumber of petitions 
for uid. “Not,” suid he, “that Dusualiy pay 
much attentiva to them, fur they are very 
Weurisume and make me tired. i generally 
fall ws a duze wheu } listeo te them, aad wheu 


Iwake up itis time to yo tofuncheun, But 
to-day Lo wus all upset, everytuing went 


wrong, Juno Spoded my breakfast and Viti 
can's carelessness nearly cost ine my foot. 
What 1 want to kauvw is, wiat causes this 
genera! distress?’ 

Mercury replied, that “never having giveu 
the subject auy ihenght, he did uvt -uow, 
but that the prevalent opinion atnene the 
, earti’s inhabitunts was that there were tou 
muay peopie iw the world. 

“Dowt teiline what those forlish mortals 
think,” sani dove frowning, ‘Pa be a very 
stupid god af badn’t provided avamst such 
a cuontingeney. There will sever be mere 
peopte there than cau be supported in abuud- 
ance. There must be sume other cause.” 

“Well,” said Mercury, “LP ouly teil you what 
Thear, Lut [ kuuw myself that the land is 
vetting scaree.” 

“Tow gelling searce?” screarmed Jove. ‘It 
can't have meited. [made it out of the best 
maternu in the market. [spared uo expense. 
{don’t work much, but whattdo is aiways 
welt done; it must be ail there vet.” 

“Oi, yes,” said Mercury, “at is all there, 
but still itis getting scarce. You must kuow 
that populativo has ivereased: verv rapidly; 
for even in that part knuwp as America, the 
public dumain is gearly ail goue, ad thatis yet 
of any Value is gone.’ 

“Ail gonel of any value! Mercury, where 
are thy brains” cried Jove; “where cid it gu; 
you said just now it was all there yet! 
America! Why Columbus only discovered it 
a short time age, and it was very sparsly in- 
habited then! I dcao’t anderstand you at all.” 

Mercury replied: “Know then, Mighty 
Jove, that mortais now use steam and elec- 
tricity, and they spread out over a vast ex- 
teut of territory iu a short time. Laud ia 
und near the centers of population becomes 
very valuavie and productive for use, and 
the fand ewuers will not permit it to be used 
unless those why waut to use it agree to puy 
the price they put upon it. This price is 
j often excessive; but, on the other Land, if the 

owners Keep it, population continuing to in- 

crease, Lie value of ibeir land increases with 
it, sud ia tie end they get thew price. Be- 
sides, railroad companies have received 
large tracts of land trom the government as 
an inducement to build them. Syndicates 
and speculaturs bold nearly all the rest, und 
tbat part wiich is yet unowued is eilber too 
distanb from ail eonveuience, difficult of ac- 
-eess oris of sucha nature that the use to 

Which itis adapied bus not yet been discov- 

ered.” 
“By the scythe of Sutarn!” exclaimed Jove 
in astuuisoment, “the impudenee of murtais 
is hobounged. To take my free and uncon- 
ditionui pift, to take the earth and cal! it 
theirs, sudto exclude their fellows from a 
share exveptthey pay tuem for perinissiun! 
Whet's to be done? These land owners have 
already appropriated all iny gifts, the lard, 
the wir, the-lignt, the heat and tbe retations 
of the seusons. If] were to expaud the earth 
to twice its size, which would necessitate the 
; wteration of the entire umverse, it would do 
no good, furthe !aud owners would grab it 
all. If Ll wore to iverease its truitfulness a 
i bundred fold the increase would gu to the 
, laad owners 'Twould be the sane were I to 

rain down gold,these land owners would get 1t 

ali iu Jess thaa no time. But this must stop!” 


And it is going to stop. 
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Besides, Whea taking his usual morn-- 


—— a 


STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. 


The Burlington labor convention was a 
great success 1s a teacher of truth, notwitb- 
standing the absence of many believers who, 
Nicodemus-like, absented themselves through 
fear of the boycott, the grand bounce, or the 
black list.—{Burlington, Iowa, Justice. 

We hope the Yankees will stick to their 
resolution not to have free trade in natural 
products alone. Canada needs free trade in 
all sorts of products, and the people wilt have 
jt as soon as the protect:on craze bas worked 
itself out. England was starved into adopt- 
ing free trade. The United States and 
Canada must be educated up to it.—{Hamil- 
ton, Ont, Times. 


While a larger vote would have made the 
partv more popular and drawn to it many 
who make popularity stand for principie, the 
defeat of the party does not crush its pring’: 
ples. The grand truth of “the laud for the 
people” has come to stay and it cannot be 
kept out of potitics Whether it will be put 
into operation by one of the old parties, as 
was the principle of abolition. or it will be the 
cry to lead a new party to victory only time 
can tell.—[Rock Springs, Wyo., Independent. 

We affirin that rack rents are tha essential 
cause of overcrowding, and of conseq:ent 
immorality, disease, drunkeaness and deat3; 
that every charitable effort, every pSi'aa- 
thropic gift, slips through the fngers of tte 
poor into the pockets of the reat gradter, 
that rack rents benefit only the few acd maxe 
the mitlhons of London suffer.—{Manifestu 
London House Rent League. 


No protection, no free trade, no charity can 
improve the position of the totlers so icng as 
they allow this cursed system of unrestricted 
private ownership of land to continue’ Force 
upon the people by protection or prohibition 
the use of Kapunda marble, the wages of 
those who work in thuse quarries wil! aot be 
increased. But the value of the shares io the 
company which bulds the Kapunda marble 
fauds will rise.—{Adelaide, Australia, Our 
Commonwea!th. 

It grows more evident at each recurring 


‘election that the time is at hand when the 


adaptiun tn this country of something like the 
English system of voting will be absolutety 
wecessary. The existence of an immense 
army of heelers, bosses and ward room work- 
ersis an evil for which the excuse, at least, 
should be promptly removed. The indecent 
use of money, and, indeed, the extravagaut 
expenditure for legitimate purposes, must 
also be prevented, uniess government by the 

ple is to be transformed into government 

y dollars —(Sumerviile, Mass., Journal. 


There will bea strong pressure brought to 
bear upon congress when it meets to estab- 
lish postal telegraphy in conoection with Lobe 
postoffice department. For $15,000,000 the 
government can build as many miles of wire 
us the Western Union compauy bas, and it 
could afford-to deliver messages in any part 
of the union at ten cents for twenty-five 
words. —{[Memphis Appeal. 

it would be absurd to talk of compensation 
fora tax. All the compensation to a mano 
who paid a tax oo land values would be the 
use of the laud, and that would be quite 
enough, for if it wasn’t be wouldo’t pay it or 
use the land. Mr. George would not at once 
confiscate private ownership tin Iand He 
would at once bring abont such a change as 
would in all probability do so, but woul 
never interfere at all with private possession 
of land, which is all that 1s valuabie in owner- 
ship to anybody except tu laud speculators 
and rack renting landlords —{Rocklund, Me., 
Opinion. 

The local George followers cite the Old 
South case as a forcible illustration of their 
theory. They say that that land was given 
that parish when it had no value. The com- 
mumty grew and gave that laud a value 
which bas been appraised at $l45,1u0. The 
George men claun that the community, tn- 
stead of tbe parish, created that value, and 
that it therefore belongs to the cemmunity. 
They maintain tbat there are but few interests 
which would be damayed more than they 
would be benefited by the adoption of the 
new system. Taking taxes off frum buildings 
would stimulate bui'ding, set the unemployed 
at work, increase the oumber of bumes and 
very greatly increase the general wealth of 
the community, but the opportunities of roll- 
ing up great wealth would be destroyed by 
the abolition of land mouopoly.—[Worcester, 
Mass., Tumes. 


What Sav the Workingmen ? 
Philadelphia Reeord. 

The protected monopolies are again gather- 
ing their funds and making their lobby 
arrangements for the fiftieth congress, and 
while they are thus engaged what say the 
workingmen of the country? In order to pre- 
veut a reduction of taxes upon raw materials 
of labor and upon necessaries of the family 
the enemies of tariff reform propose to ex- 
perc the 3100,000.000 of surplus upon vast 
schemes of expeuditure, and they attempt to 
persuade the good-natured farmers and 
workingmep that the mouey will come back 
te them ina fructifying stream. While the 
masses of the people are paying excessive 
taxes upon their clothing, coal sugar, salt, 
glass, earthenware, iroo aud otoer articles of 
necessity, professional workingmen will be 
found in the Washington lobby denouncing 
and threatening bunest represeatatives for 
daring to vote agaimsb a repeal of the bar- 
barous taxes. 

Most of these taxes have been desizned for 
the aggrandizement of the protected monup 
oles; and every workingman, upon compar: 
ing the taxes with his wages, can estunate 
bhew much protection the cariiF system bas 
afforded hint. To making this interesting cal- 
culation he should bear in mind that the 
articles most vecessary for the camfert and 
well beiug of bis “anuly bave deen subjected 
to the highest tuxes aad are most completely 
under the centrui ui the taruf-1ed meau polies. 
It is natural enough that the American tarilf 
league should raiz: $100,000 to aid in the 
maintenanee of such @ puiiey, but it is avt 
easy to see why the plundered workingmen 
of the country shvuld longer give the system 
their support. 


The Riddle of the Century. 
Memphis Avalanche. 

To read of the savings of fabor accom- 
plished by improvemeuts in the use of steam, 
it would seem that civilization ought uot to be 
in vain. Misery bas never piled up So fast as 
in the last quarter of a century, aud yet 
during that tine four-fifths of all the engines 
aow Working ip the world bave been con- 
structed. Tbe force equivalent to the work- 
iug steain engines represeuts—in the United 
States, 7,500,000 horse power, in England, 
7,000,000 Burse power, in Germany $.500,000, 
in Franee 3,000,000, and in Austria 1,400,000. 
A steam horse power js equal to three actual 
horse powers, aad a living bourse is equal to 
seven men. The steam engines of the world 
represent, therefore, aporuximately Lhe work 
of 1,009,000,0U0 men, Cr mure thau double the 
working populativa of the earth, whose total 
populatiun amounts to 1,455,925,uu0 inhabi- 
tants. This is the iuteresiing calcuiation made 
by the Berlin bureauol statistics. Theoretic- 
ally it looks well. 

Yhe actual result is however that while the 
steam engines new do the work that million 
of bhauds formerly did, those unempiuved 
hands bave a hard struggle to find tbeir daily 
bread. 


Charity. 
Pref. Thomas Davidson in The Open Court. 

Tbe «reat enterprises and compet.tions of 
modern tudustry have brought about coadi- 
tivus—mvuuntains of injustice leading to 
spiritual and physical degradatien—with 
which the void remedes are incumpetent tu 
deal. As well mghbt one think to quench a 
Chicago fire with a tew old-fashivned water 
buckets Biled fronia draw welias tuo settle 
the prubiems and difficulties of mudern life 
with the old ways of dumy good. 

In spite of this self-evident fact, the great 
mass of our so-called goud people are doing 
their good in the vid ways, which are now 
often ways of doing evil. Their vid-fashioned 
charities, for the duing of which su many 
peuple are considered worthy and good, are 
often oaly so much muney thrown into the 
capitaiists’ already overfluwing coffers. They 
simply enable the poor tu be cuntent with less 
wages, to accept a smaller share of the profits 
of labor from their employers, and thus, by 
increasing the power uf the industrial aris- 
tocracy, to weld on more Ormly the chains 


‘ charity 


THIS STYLE SUIT TO ORDER 
TROUSERS ew. 
OVERCOATS 


side pockets, 


a a ta i 
re amen 


SPECIAL FOR NOVEMBER. 


‘This style represents the Four-Button, 


at bottom. Style of pockets optional 


Round Cornered, 


‘Straight Sack, popular for business wear, made with 
flaps on pockets, double stitched on the edge, three-cighths | 
of an inch apart. For a man five feet eight inches, the 


average length ts twenty-nine and a half inches. 


Vest—3Made single-breasted, no collar, and. has four outs 


Trousers—Good dressers are wearing them quite wide, 
but the majority prefer a medium width, say abong 


eighteen inches at knee and seventeen and a half inches 


Samples and Self-Measurement Chart mailed ea application. Please describe, as 


nearly as possibile, 


what te desired, as we caa only mnil about a dozen Sampice. 


BRAHAWM’S, 


of their owo slavery. The fact is, that 
in the cid sense bas not proper 
place in our worid. A system that requires 
charity is already more or less rotten, be- 
cause itis a system in which some parts are 
not self-sustaining, in which some buman 
beings have tu piace themselves in the de 
grading position of dependence, of requiring 
rood, without being able to perform any. Un- 
furtunately sucb charity must, in extreme 
cases, be done, just as poison Must sometimes 
be swallowed; but we ought never tu blind 
ourselves to the meaning of such charity. In 
truth, charity 1s twice cursed, it curses bim 
that gives and him that takes. 

We must do our very best to put an end te 
charity, by putting an end to the need for 
We must, therefure, mm tue first piace, withous 
hypocrisy or fear, labor ty discuver what 
those social and religious arrangements are 
which cause the need for charity, by making 
menu Weak and incapable of seif-help, aad 
then we must fabur with all our might to re- 
move these conditions, aud repiace them by 
better ones. Moreover, if we find men and 
women, se-called respectable, who fail tu ao 
this, we shali have a rigut lo condemn them 
as lacking in thuse virtues that are of any 
real moment. We shall have a right to call 
upon them to leave off their antiquated yey 
acting aud come, like sen~ble peuple add vir- 

FOR 


tuously jive the:r own true life and the life of 
the preseat world. 
CURE “i: DEAF 


SCE’S PaTENT IMPROVED CUSHIONED Ean Danaus 
Perfectly Restore the Hearing, and perform the 
work of the natural drum. Invisible, comfertable and 
alwass in pomtion, All conversation and eveo whispers 
heard distinctiy. Seni forillusteated book with testimoni- 
aia, FK EG. Address F. HISCOX, &3 Broadway, N. ¥s 


Please mention paper, 


Aatre ERTY SOCIETY. 


REV. EDWARD McGLYNN, D. D., PRESIDENT. 


The thirty-second public meeting of the society will 
be held at 


THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
SUNDAY EVENING, DECEMBER & — 


aDDRESS 
FE ry 
- REV. DR. M’GLYNN. 
: : S 2 ) Subdject, re 
= THR SERMON ON THE MOUNT, x on 
- Singing by 


CONCORDI A CHORGS, 
Under,tte direction of 
Miss AGATHA MUNIER. 


Admission free, except to reserved seats. Reserved 
seats, 3 cents and J? ceats, 
Hox office oped at 6 & p.m. on Sunday. 


Tickets on sate at the Anti-Poverty Society office, 
yu Couper Unioa. 


NOTE —The Academy of Musics has been leased for 
six tnoaths by the society for tty Sunday eventng meet- 


{ues. 


WS SEib DIGECT 20 Fa vcascc- 
(avoid Agents and Deniers whose pro 
Gteacd expenses doubie the eost on 
Me every Piano they ecil) aod send this 
ca Firet-Claze CPRICST Catioet CEL 
33 Octave Rosewood Piano, War- 
rsoted 6 years, for BLOS2 We 
seo itmwith Beautiful Cover and 
Stoolfor Trialia yourown [lome be. 
fore yoaboy. Bend forcirculars to 


Marchal 4 Smith, 0°35 Faat Cist St.. N. W, 
Ranjed Goods 


WiTh THIS STAMP IN 
TRE BOTTOM OF 
. CANS ARE 


WFree from 
Poison, 


AND ARE MADE BY 
QOrRCANIZEN LAROR. 


Trada. Mark. - He: tered, 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
; Bost, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


LEKTARRH 
7 Sold_by draggista or sent by mail. 
Ba 0c. E. f. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


oe 


A LLEEGHENY COUNTY COXMUMONERS.— 

NOTICE.—The regular meeting of the “common 

ers” will be held on Fridas evening, Nov, 19, 1857, at 7.90 

o’clock sharp. The place uf meeting is our oall above 

the bank on tne corner of Fourth and Wood streets. 
Free discussion on Jand and taxation. 

W. J. NESBIT, Secretary, 
142 Market street, Allegheny, Pa, 


vice free to all. 
street, New Vork City. 


(ARLES B. SCHAIDNER, 


Open cay and evening rthgy 


PBOTOGRAPHER. 
2290 Third avenue, cur. Mth stree® 
New York. 
Children’s Photographs by instantaneous process a 
spectaity : 
AYES BUGAN, PRINCIPAL AGENT 
for Jumes Means’ $3 and $4 shoes. 26 BOWERY. 


near Prince street. 


PRINTING. 


Concer CU-UPERATIVE PRINTING 
COMPANY (LA) 
si and a Center st..N.¥. | 
BOOK. JOB AND NEWSPAPER PRINTING. 


- 


212 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 


THOUSAN DS OF THE BEST 


$38 GOLD 


WATCH 


EVER MADE ARE SELLING IN CUB 


CO-OPERATIVE CLUBS. 


This is the Hest. Cheapest, 

Most Convenient, 
And only co-operative System of selling watches, 
The watches are American Lever Stem Windera, 
containing every eesentia} to accuoracy and durabil- 
ity, and have, in addition, numerous patented im- 
provements found in no other watch. They are ab- 
solutely the only Dust and Dampproof Move- 
menta madein the World. and are Jeweled through- 
outwith GENUINE RUBIES. The Patent 
Stem Wind and Set is the strongest and simplest 
made. They are fully equal for appear- 
ance, accuracy, durability and service, 
to any $75 Watch. 

Our Co-operarive Clab System brings them within 
the reach of every one. 

We want an active, responsible rep- 
resentative in EVERY City and 
TOWN. 

Reavy profits guaranteed on limited investment. 

Write for full particulars. 


The Keystone Watch Club Co. 


P.0, Box 928, Philadelphia, Pa. 
REFERENCES :—Keystone 
National Bank, or any Come 
mercial Agency 
AGENCIES: 


Sew York. N.Y. Harriskorg, Pa, 
Chicaga, Ill. Denvar, Cal, 
Pittstargh, Pa. Baltimere. #4, 
Anat a. ieee 
zlphia, Pa. sgton, | 
Detro’t, Mish. Ei, ats. - 


CHRISTMAS TIME, 


NO TIME LIKE 


THE PRESENT, 


NO TIMEREEPER LIKE 


THE WATERBURY. © 


NO PRESENT LIKE THE 


| WATERBURY TIMEKEEPER 


Stem Winding Watch fe 


A Perfect. 
aa 4 $2.50. 


SOLD ONLY BY RETAIL WATCH DEALERS | 


EXCELLENT Bracs Coes ui anything wriften or 
draw With any t’cn (ur Type Wricer) by the Patent’. 


Only equalled 
TOCOPYIST sie. 
5. Spvecimens Free 


AtTocopyist Co., 163 William St., New York. 


ULLAND’s 
CUSBEE AND DINING ROOMS, 
iso fourth avenue, 
Bet. 13th and Mth sts. 


To LADIES. 

Greatest offer. wow syour time 
to get orders for our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees ard Bakin 
Powder, and secures beautt 
Gold Band or Moss Kose Chins 
Tea Set, Dinner S t, Gold Ban 
t, Watch, Brass ara Castor, oF 
ebster’s Dictionary, For particniars address 
THE GEEAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New Yors 
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NUFACTURE nf 
Ce ag 


Coes BROS., 


CARPET AND FURNITURE DEALERS, 


COR. BOWERY AND GRAND ST& 


